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For the Companion, 


THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In TEN CHapTeRs.—Cuap. VI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

It was broad daylight when Stub awoke the 
next morning, got his stupid eyes open and sat up 
on his bed of clover. It took him a few seconds 
to remember where he was, the aspect of things 


were not trying to dothe same thing just now! 
Oh no!” said Arthur, with contemptuous sar- 
casm. 

“There was only a chance for one of us to stay 
and help the fisherman,” Stub replied. “I thought 
I would give that to you.” 

“Oh, how generous!” exclaimed Arthur. “And 
it was to do me a particular favor, I suppose, that 
you ran off without letting me know it.” 


the vehemence with which he uttered this. But he 
now required something more than the braggart’s 
word to be convinced that he could, of his own ac- 
cord, be half so generous. 
“Stub,” said he, “you’re lying to me, I know by | impatiently. 
your eye. Now what’s the use? I might have} ‘Whether we stick together or not, give me my 
taken the money out of your pocket last night| money now! You can’t refuse me that, Stub!” 
when you were asleep, but I preferred to settle | And Arthur held out his hand. 
Sel sp aieinh dee te ter Gems eng hc ye bs. igh, os — in - ig me way. Don’t cut that After a good deal of growling and grimacing, 
Searle was firing the eastern shy; fields of| men ¥ Par he fe : R soe - on can't get away from me if you do. ; | Stub put his reluctant hand into his pocket and 
wondrous blue appeared through rifts in the rosy th naa Idi -* “ ee ‘ - al i ; 4 i ee | : -_ ‘ = rs oe en Sore FONT" | nee See, 
itil, tlie Channa ee x tates, pend ere. I didn’t suppose you would be willing to | _—- said. “And I don’t see why we should quar- | “Is that all you will give me?” 
“> an i Sal rel. We'll keep together if you | with eyes flashing through tears. 
Seiad i sien Gs like; I'll share everything with | “It’s all I really owe you. I did let you give a 
: . you, just as I’ve promised.” | dollar to buy my ticket, though L never had the 


because J wouldn’t be a traitor to my friend. Now, 
how can you fling me off in this way without a 
penny in my pocket ?” 


“We'll stick together, I say!” Stub exclaimed, 





said Arthur, 















robins and sparrows were 
singing, perched on fence 
and tree, or on the capped 
haycocks of the clover-lot. 

Stub slowly rose to his 
feet and took in the situa- 
tion, with the exception of 
one very important partic- 
ular. 

“Taint so bad, sleeping 
in the open air,” he said to 
himself; adding with a grin, 
“A feller that lies down in 
his clo’es don’t have to 
dress when he gets up in 
the mornin’.” 

He pulled his hat from 
under the hay-cap and put 
it on. Then he drew his 
bag from the hay that had 
formed his pillow, opened 
it and took out a piece of 
Job Buckhorn’s hard bis- 
cuit. 

He was about to take a 
bite, when suddenly his upraised hand 
paused at his mouth, and his teeth re- 
mained apart, as if he had been fixed in 
that interesting attitude as a model for a 
statue. 

He had made an astonishing discov- 
ery. There, within six feet of him, on the 
other side of the haycock, fast asleep, 
lay another boy who had also used the 
farmer’s clover for a bed,—a coincidence 
which appeared all the more wonderful 
to the astounded Stub when he recog- 
nized his companion. 

“He must have follered me and come to this 
very tumble, and gone to sleep in it without know- 
ing I was here!” 

This was his first conjecture when his bewil- 
dered wits were clear enough to reflect at all. For 
it did not occur to him as a possible thing that 
Arthur, after finding him there, could have let 
him sleep on and lain down by his side. 

“Maybe he eouldn’t wake me up,” was his next 
thought. ‘I must have slep’ awful hard !” 

In spite of the singing birds and the first level 
rays of the sun that began to strike faintly across 
the dewy meadows, Arthur slept on. This was a 
deeply interesting fact to Stub. 

“T can get away from him yet!” thought he, 
with a cunning leer over the haycock. 

He put the biscuit back into his bag without bit- 
ing it, and withdrew softly, stepping sideways 
and glancing back towards the sleeper, who was 
now hidden by the intervening hay. 

Then all at once some obstacle stayed Master 
Culbert’s leg. He looked down and saw, to his 
surprise, that it was a stout string looped about 
his ankle. Then immediately a movement on the 
other side of the clover-heap caused him to look 
up again. 

Arthur, roused by the twitching at his wrist, 
had sprung to his feet. And there, in the confu- 
sion of his sudden waking, bareheaded, his hair 
tumbled wildly over forehead and eyes, he stared 
across the haycock at Stub, who stared back at 
him. 

Stub was the first to recover from his amaze- 
ment sufficiently to speak. ‘How come you here ?” 
he demanded, stooping to lay hold of the string 
about his leg. 

“How came you here?” Arthur retorted, gath- 
ering up his end of the line and stepping around 
the haycock. “You couldn’t get away from me 
quite so easy as you thought, Stub Culbert!” 

“T haint tried to get away from you,” Stub mut- 
tered, guiltily. 

“Oh! you haven’t, hey? You didn’t steal away 
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leave it for me and put out for your- 
self alone, as I did.” 

“How considerate you were!” said 
Arthur. “You were doing so much for me, I sup- 
pose you thought you were entitled to take all 
the money with you!” 

Stub did not reply. He_ tried to slip the noose 
off over his foot, but Arthur pulled the line tight. 

“What’s this thing you’ve got hitched to my 
leg?” young Culbert demanded, taking out his 
knife. 

“Something to keep you from giving me the slip 
again when I was asleep,” said Arthur. 

“JI don’t want to give you the slip,” Stub re- 
pitied. “You can come along with me if you like.” 

“JT don’t want to go along with you.” 

“What do you want, then ?” 

“T want my money!” 

“What do you mean, Artie?” Stub asked, as- 
suming an innocent air. “I haint got your 
money.” 

“Didn’t you tell me to give that sharper a dol- 
lar for you to buy your ticket? That, certainly, 
you owe me, to say nothing of the rest of the 
money he got out of me. You would be willing 
to bear half the loss if you were any sort of a de- 
cent fellow.” 

“Haven't I borne it ?” said Stub. 

“T don’t see how!” 

“You don’t, hey! Didn’t I lay some newspa- 
pers on the bunk where you was asleep, and three 
dollars in good bank bills a-top of ’em, where you 
couldn’t help seeing ’em ?” Stub replied, stoutly. 

Arthur was confounded. 

“JT didn’t see any money,” he said, with a dubi- 
ous look at the freckled face. “And I don’t be- 
lieve you left any!” 

“Oh, I did! Hope to die if I didn’t! I laid a 
two-dollar bill and a one on the papers, as sure as 
I live and breathe and draw the breath of life! 
They must have been there when you woke up, if 
nobody didn’t come in and steal ’em.” 

There was once a time when Arthur would have 





from me when I was asleep yesterday! And you 


believed a protestation of Stub’s made with half 





trust you again?” cried Ar- 


go with you; I want the mon- 
ey to get back home with.” 








“The best 


mind to go home myself,” said Stub. 
way is to go on to Landport and take the steam- 


boat. I will, if you will.” 

“Show you’re in earnest,” said Arthur, “by go- 
ing back with me to the fisherman’s, where I’ve 
left my bag. After I get that, I’ll go to Landport 
and take the steamboat with you.” 

“It’s a long way back to Buckhorn’s,” Stub 
muttered, discontentedly. ‘I'll wait for you; 


there aint no use of our both going. Or why do| 


you mind about the bag? You can write to Buck- 
horn to send it by express after we get home.” 

“But there’s something else to go back for, even 
if I should do that.” 

‘What ?” Stub asked. 

“The money you left for me on the bank,” said 
Arthur. 

Stub grinned as he replied,— 

“Never mind about that; most likely it’s lost; 
I’ve got more.” 

“Then give me my share,” said Arthar, “if you 
won’t go back with me.” 

“Seems as if you hadn’t a bit of confidence in 
me,” Stub remonstrated. 

“Not a bit!” said Arthur. 
out of my sight; not even the length of this line 

“You can’t force me to give you money,” Stub 
said, defiantly. 

“Perhaps not. I didn’t rob you in your sleep, 
and I don’t intend to rob you awake. But look 
here, Stab! Remember how you induced me to 
run away with you,” Arthur went on, with rising 
emotion. “Think how you promised to stand by 
me and be my friend to the last. I left everything 
—lI’ve broken my mother’s heart, I know!—to 
come with you.” 

“Oh, don’t talk that way!” said Stub, scowling 
and wincing. 

“Then, when the lady on the steamboat wanted 
me to go with her, you wouldn’t let me, because 
she didn’t want you. I threw away that chance, 


“T won't trust you 


” 


“You’ve broken your word | ticket. 
once, and do you believe I'll} 








But I don’t owe you anything more.” 
“No part of what I gave the sharper with your 
knowledge and consent, and as much on your 


thur. “I’ve been fooled by | account as my own ?” 
you too long already. I won't | 


“Only so much ;’ 
“Take that.” 
Some how Arthur’sheart had grown strong since 


Stub extended the dollar. 


“T’ve about made up my | he sct off in pursuit of the fellow the night be- 


fore. He regarded him with burning indignation. 
“T won’t touch it!” he said. 

“Why not?” said Stub, wonderingly. 

the queerest fellow ever I sor!” 

“It isn’t enough to take me home, and if you 
won't give me more, you may keep every cent,— 
: mean, miserable, shirking 
scoundrel as you are!”” Ar- 
thur exclaimed, all afire 
with his sense of wrong. 

“Call me a scoundrel ?” 
and Stub advanced threat- 
eningly towards him. 

“T do!” said Arthur, 
standing his ground. “A 
worse scoundrel than the 
sharper who swindled us. 
He took in strangers. You 
have cheated, forsaken and 
turned against a friend! O 
Stub!” he exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tears, “that has 
been the hardest thing to 
bear! I didn’t think you 
would do it!” 

So saying, with his own 
hand he cut the line that 
bound his comrade to him, 
and turned to put on his 
hat. 

“IT mean to be fair with 
you,” said Stub, quailing 
under these just reproaches and touched a little 
by Arthur’s tears. “You'd better take the dollar.” 

He could not make up his mind to offer more, 
As Arthur, without deigning to reply, busied him- 
self repairing the damage he had done to the hay- 
cock, Stub once more proposed that they should 
keep together. 

“T want nothing of you or your money,” Arthur 
answered, curtly, stuffiing the clover back under 
the hay-cap. 

“Then I don’t see what you followed me for,” 
said Stub. 

“I’m glad I followed you,” Arthur replied. “I'd 
rather part with you this way, than have you 
sneak away from me as you did yesterday. Now 
we understand each other. Keep the money!” he 
added, walking proudly off. ‘I can do without it 
and without you!” 

Stub gazed after him for a minute or two, his 
face so red that you could hardly have distin- 
guished the freckles. Then, muttering some words 
of self-defence, which Arthur did not heed in the 


“You're 





| least, Master Culbert put the money back into his 
| pocket, kicked the fragment of fish-line from his 


ankle, and without stopping to rebuild his side of 
the haycock, walked away in another direction, 
shaking his short-cropped head. 

That forenoon Arthur returned, weary and foot- 
sore, to the old fish-wharf, and went to work for 
the fisherman. 

He built his fires, cooked his meals, washed the 
dishes, dug clams, and often went out with Job to 
undermine the trawl and take the fish off the lines. 

The life was not to his liking, and he had many 
weary and homesick hours. But, since his sepa- 
ration from Stub, the better part of his nature was 
roused, and he worked faithfully and industriously 
as he would never have thought he could work 
when at home. 

The little harbor was often a scene of fresh and 
breezy life. Pleasure yachts visited it, and coast- 
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ers tied up over night at the wharf. Then there 
were the constant rowing and sailing, by people of 
the village and the hotel, when wind and tide 
served. 

Nearly every day when there was a favorable 
breeze, The Jolly Rover took out its sailing or tish- 
ing party. Job sometimes sailed her himselt, and 
Arthur had a good deal to do with her, from first 
to last, now putting the bait aboard and now taking 
her line when she approached the wharf. 

One day, she came beating in at high tide against 
a light wind; Arthur had caught her line and 
made it fast, and was waiting tosee her passengers 
land, when the sight of a face on board filled him 
with a quick and strange excitement. 

It was a woman’s youthful face; one that, long 
as he might live, he believed he could never for- 
get; the face, in effect, of his Good Angel of the 
steamboat, whom he feared to have lost forever. 

He did not know that she had come back to the 
hotel to pass a few days with some friends; the 
sight of her was so great a surprise to him that 
for a minute he could neither move nor speak. He 
felt as if he stood in the presence of fate. 

She was talking pleasantly with her friends, and 
did not seem to look at him at all. Indeed, what 
was there in the figure of a dazed, awkward, inar- 
ticulate fisher-boy to attract the attention of one 
like her? 

His clothes had become sadly streaked and 
soiled by his occupation. A broad-brimmed straw 
hat, which Job had bought for him at the village, 
scemed to complete his disguise, so that she might 
not have recognized him, even if she had regarded 
him closely. 

“Here, youngster! look alive!” eried Job on 
“Take thei shawls !” 

The shawls had been taken up by the lady her- 
self as she was about to step from the sail-boat to 
the wharf. Arthur started forward, with 
stretched hand, io relieve her. 

“Thank you!” she said, pleasantly, but looked 
another way to see that one of her triends got sate- 
ly ashore. Arthur stood holding the shawls, trem- 
ling with agitation and still unable to utter 
word. 

There were four or five ladies of the party and 
us many gentlemen; cultivated, social, happy peo- 
ple, inhabitants of another world than his, as it 
to Arthur. Why should they 
thought to a wretch like him ? 


board. 


out- 


seemed give a 

They were talking quite gaily of their prosper- 
ous voyage, and he was waiting for her to turn 
once more and give him a single glance, ashamed 
yet anxious to be seen. 

But she passed from the wharf without looking 
back. And a foppish young fellow of the party 
said to Arthur, as he would have spoken to any 
hootblack or porter,— 

“Here, boy! what do you stand staring there 
for? Bring those shawls and this basket along up 
to the hotel, will you?” 

The basket was no burden, but he evidently 
deemed it a servant’s duty to bear it. THe walked 
on with the party, while poor Arthur stared none 
the less, I assure you, for the rude command he 
had received. 

He did not wait long, however. Dirty and de- 
graded and wretched as he felt, he was still under 
the influence of a fascination, if not a hope, which 
impelled him to follow her. 

So he took up the basket the young man had set 
down, and bore it with the bundle of shawls up 
the long, winding way to the hotel. 

The party, still chatting merrily,—living their 
beautiful life so far from him, so utterly oblivious 
of him !--mounted the piazza and entered the hall. 
When he passed the door, the ladies had disap- 
peared, and their voices could be heard in passages 
further on. 

“Drop ’em here,” said the foppish young fellow, 
looking around for the basket and shawls. 

Arthur dropped them. 

“But don’t drop this!” And the young fellow 
pnt a piece of money into his hand. 

Arthur hardly knew that he took it, until going 
down the slope from the hotel he looked to see 
what he was clutching so angrily in his fingers, 
and found it was a quarter of a dollar. 

That did not console him for his disappoint- 
ment; it added another burden to his sense of mis- 
ery and degradation. 

“She didn’t know me! She didn’t even see me! 
And she never will know I saw her and almost 
touched her hand to-day.” 


fi 


So thought the unhappy boy as with quivering 
limbs and an unspeakably heavy heart he returned 
to the hut on the wharf, which was his home. 

He was singularly absent-minded that after- 
noon, trying to muster courage to let his Angel 
know, by some means, that he was so near. How 
should he manage it ? 

“T'll talk with Job,” thought he. 

He got their supper ready and waited anxiously 
for Buckhorn to come and sit down with him. 

“He'll tell me what I'd better do,” he said to 
himself. “It will be a comfort to talk with him, 
anyway.” 

But Job was late, having been up to the village 
on some errand. And when at last he returned, 
he was in so silent and morose a mood that Ar- 
thur, who had never seen him so before, did not 
know what to make of ii. 

The fisherman sat down on the wharf and looked 
darkly at the swift outrunning tide. Arthur, who 
had spoken to him two or three times without get- 
ting any response, went up and touched his shoul- 
der. 





“Mr. Buckhorn!” he said; “didn’t you hear? 
Supper is ready and has been waiting ever so 
long.” 

“Let me alone!” said Job, with a shudder. “Tl 
eat supper when I get ready.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken crossly 
to Arthur. In his present state such unkind words 
from his only friend were too much for the poor 
boy. Of course he could not think of opening his 
heart and telling his trouble to Job that night. 

He went and sat down alone at the table, but 
could not eat. Buckhorn in,a little while came to 
the door of the hut, and looking in with a strange- 
ly flushed and haggard face, saw Arthur crying. 

“I beg your pardon, youngster,” he said, in an 
unsteady voice. 
you. I don’t think I care for supper to-night.” 

“Are you sick?” Arthur asked, forgetting his 
own distress at sight of Job’s rolling eyes. 

“T aint well, youngster. Fact, I’ve been feeling 
queerish all the afternoon. I went up to the ’poth- 
ecary’s for some medicine. Mebby it'll bring me 
round. Guess I'll turn in.” 

Job staggered into the hut and rolled into his 
bunk with his clothes on. 

“Can’t Ido something for you?” Arthur anx- 
iously asked. 

“Nary thing. Jest le’me sleep if I can. We 
must get off to the trawl early in the mornin’, 
youngster. Good-night!” 

Arthur cleared the table with as little noise as 
possible, and then got into his own bunk, where 
he soon fell asleep. 4 

He was awakened some time in the night by an 
unusual disturbance, which had ceased, however, 
by the time his senses were fully roused. 

The moonlight lay in the open door of the hut. 
He sat up and listened; only the roaring of the 
sea broke the silence. Then he put down his hand 
to Job’s berth. It was empty. 

‘He must have got up and gone out to his trawl 
without me,” thought Arthur. 

Ile lay down, thinking he would sleep some 
more, when, amidst the thundcr of the distant 
surf, a sound like a groan reached his ear. 

Arthur threw himself from the bunk, and strug- 
gling into his clothes, hurried out upon the wharf, 
where he was near stumbling over an object that 
lay stretched out in the moonlight. 

He started back in great fright, but hearing the 
groans again, and believing it must be Job who 
had fallen there, he went forward and bent over 
the prostrate form. 

“Is it you, Mr. Buckhorn ?” he cried, in a loud 
voice. 

(To be continued.) 
+o - 
OUR LOST PET. 
She went what time the birds of passage sought 
The gwen | south, our first and only love; 


A short and pleasant loan, who only brought 
Joy to our hearts awhile, then soared above. 


A star dropped where nought star-like long may be -- 
‘air as a day-old flow’ret washed in dew, 
With eyes so clear we fancied we could see 
Her soul—the Angel in her—shining through. 


“T didn’t mean to be short with | 
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| spendthrift turn, had taken a bite out of the peach 
until only the stone remained. 
| That was a great tumble-down old house, with 
| half of it uninhabitable and given over to the rats 
}and mice, where lofty corniced bedsteads were 
j;crumbling to pieces! The habitable rooms were 
occupied by mam’selle and her sole servant, Brig- 
itte, an old, dried-up Frenchwoman, with mon- 
strous gold hoops in her ears and a strange white 
cap with flapping wings. 
In this part of the house was the grand salon— 
a very long room, with queer arabesqued walls 
| and tapestry-covered seats, which mam’selle called 
| “tabarets.” 

There were screens with curious figures in the 
corners, and moth-riddled silk curtains hung from 
the windows. The walls from one end to the oth- 
er were hung with pictures of the Chavignys. 
Some of them stern-looking men in armor, or in 
the soutane of priests. Women with hair combed 
over high cushions and powdered; but every one 
of them seemed to me to have the look of hauteur 
which I saw in mam’selle’s eyes when I made her 
angry. 

Outside, the grounds were a wilderness. The 
trimmed cedars had spread into all kinds of shapes. 
The great live oaks shaded the yard and kept it in 
perpetual twilight, but there was one little sunny 
plot near the big gate, where old-fashioned holly- 
hocks, tulips and lilies, planted by some dead and 
gone Chavigny, still flourished. It was through 
them we stormed mam’selle’s castle, for beyond a 


tion with her neighbors. 
Myra Elliot and I were friends, and as our fa- 


from school together. The Plaisance was on our 
road, and we used to stop, fix our eyes to a great 
crack in the high wooden wall, and admire and 
long for the flowers. 

We used to wonder at mam’selle’s solitary life, 
and why she kept herself aloof from her neigh- 
bors when they made every advance to her. 

“She is a mystery,” Myra said, as she stooped 
to look through the crack. She laid her hand on 
one of the boards as she bent down. It was loose 
and rotten, and it fell, leaving an opening. Just 
before us stood mam’selle, looking as much scared 
as we were at the sudden wreck. 

“T’m very sorry,” Myra stammered. “I was 
just going to look at your flowers through the 
crack, and the board dropped”—— 

“Tt is nothing, mademoiselle,” she answered 
courteously, with a strong French accent. “It 
has long needed repair. You like my flowers ? Ah, 
then come in and help yourselves. I care nothing 
for them and they grow wild. You are Madame 
Elliott’s daughter, are you not? And you are Nel- 
ly Colvin, I am sure, for you resemble your moth- 
er.” 

That was our introduction to The Plaisance and 
to its mistress. We were surprised that she rec- 
ognized us, though from our childhood we had 





Departed hath she, like the first light snow, 
Quick melted in the early winter sun; 

And all of her we evermore may know 
Is, that a marvellous sight hath come and gone, 


For now, left lonely as we are again, 
Our only darling gone beyond recall 
Is unto us a vision in the brain, 
A dream within the heart, and that is all. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SECRET CHAMBER. 

She was a descendant of the old French family 
of De Chavigny, whocame to Louisiana with Bren- 
ville. 

Those were the days when rumor said that the 
dewdrops on Louisiana grass turned to diamonds, 
and gold and silver mines were found all over the 
territory. It was the Dorado of needy adventur- 
ers, and they came by hundreds, and not finding 
the diamonds and precious metals, straightway set 
up an adverse howl. 

Louisiana was a swampy morass, full of crocodiles 
and snakes! they cried. The land trembled under 
your feet, and instead of green leaves, the trees bore 
long, funereal festoons of gray moss. It was a 
land cursed by God, they declared, and given over 
to villanous savages, who were half man and 
half beast, and who lay in wait at every turn to 
murder the stranger. 

Now Sieur Réné de Chavigny neither believed 
nor cared for these contradictory stories. He was 
rich enough not to care much for the mines, and 
having come of an old fighting race, it delighted 
him to think he would have to fight the Indians to 
plant his colony on the Teche. 

He succeeded not only in establishing the colo- 
ny, but he had also as much fighting as his soul 
desired. The Attakapas tribe were strong and 
warlike, and they did not give up their favorite 
hunting-grounds without a desperate struggle. 

Réné de Chavigny married and reared a family, 
but the country, or their habits, did not seem to 
agree with his descendants, and at the period of 
which I write, the sole representative of the fami- 
ly was ““Mam’selle Jeanne,” as she was called. 

She seemed to us about fifty years of age, but 
was much younger, for my father remembered her 
as a very handsome, stately-looking young wom- 
an during our Civil War. She was the sole owner 
of the Chavigny homestead, The Plaisance, as it 
was called, and about fifty acres of land. 


been familiar with the tall, thin figure, robed in 
rusty black silk, and the pale face with its large 
black eyes, which never seemed to notice anything 
around. 

I never could imagine a more tired-looking face 
than Mam’selle Jeanne had, and I had never seen 
it warmed up into anything like interest or excite- 
ment. 

But in her quiet, cold way, she seemed to be 
pleased with our delight in her flowers, and invited 
us to stop and get them whenever we wished 
to do so. We often met her after that at the same 
place, and she listened with a smile while we chat- 
ted about our school and the French teacher, who 
was a German and had such an awful pronuncia- 
tion that we never knew what he was saying. 

“We'll never learn French with him,” I said, 
“and it’s so necessary to understand it in this coun- 
try.” 

“Tt is a beautiful language,” Mam’selle Jeanne 
said, “and a pure pronunciation is like the aroma 
to a flower. How would you like me to give you 
lessons? You could come to me three afternoons 
in the week, and you know I have nothing to 
do.” 

“O mam’selle!” we cried, and in our astonish- 
ment and delight, that was all we could say. 

“You will ask your parents,” mam’selle contin- 
ued. “Of course, you understand,” drawing her- 
self up to her full height, “that it is only as a friend 
I assist you in your studics. Time sometimes 
hangs heavily on my hands, and it will, perhaps, 
make the days seem shorter.” 

Myra and I flew home with this unexpected 
proposition. My mother did not seem quite as 
much pleased as I had expected. 

“Of course, it would be a great thing for Nelly,” 
she said to father, “for mam’selle was educated in 
Paris and has the purest accent; but it does not 
seem to me to be right that we should put ourselves 
under such an obligation. How on earth can we 
ever repay her? She’s in the very depths of pov- 
erty, I know, and Brigitte told our cook that some- 
times they only had mush and milk to eat for 
weeks. The tenant she has on her land seldom 
pays anything; but if we sent her a ham, or tur- 
key, or a bag of flour, she’d consider herself in- 
sulted. There’s no dealing with such people.” 

“Let Nelly go,” said my father, in his decisive 
manner. “It’s the only chance the poor woman 
has of being brought in contact with the outer 


” 





The “Plaisance” had once been the most mag- 
nificent plantation of the Teche, with thousands 
of arpents of wood and field, bringing in a for- 
tune every year, but each Chavigny being of a 


world. She's a fossil, and those young people will 
give her something like human interests. 
in familiar intercourse, they will find out how we 
can best assist the recluse.” 





formal visit once a year, she had no communica- | 
| gruel, and corn bread without an egg in it. 


thers’ plantations adjoined, we always walked | 





Besides, | 


| 


So we went. Our lessons were given in the grand 
salon, and after they were over we were allowed to 
wander at will through the rambling old house, and 
even penetrate Brigitte’s domain, who was always 
scouring unused pots and pans in the dreary old 
basement kitchen. 

We soon found out onething. Mam’selle Jeanne 
was terribly poor. The old black silk she always 
wore was thin and worn white in the seams, and 
that cold winter she did not seem to have a shawl 
to cover her shoulders. 

Her slippers, too, were full of holes, anc she 
looked so pinched and white that our hearts ached 
for her. 

We had both grown very fond of our silent, re- 
served teacher. One bitter cold afternoon, Myra 
and I were standing alone in the sa/on trying to 
coax a little warmth out of the handful of coals in 
the grate. Myra was a frank-spoken, practical 
girl, rather given to imprudent speeches when ex- 
cited. 

“Look at that,” she said, giving a vicious lunge 
with the poker. “That's all the fire she’ll have 
this evening. Nota dust of coal in the coal-shed, 
for I peeped in. Yet if we dared to send her some, 
she’d bundle us out of the house in a very polite 
and suave manner.” 

“No doubt of that.” 

“It’s a shame, Nell, a burning shame,” 
tinued, impetuously. “Do you know, I belicve 
she’s half-starved. What do you think she has 
for dinner to-day? I peeped into the stove when 
Brigitte was out. Nothing but a kind of thick 
Brig- 


she con- 


iite comes in and suspects me, for she said,— 

“Ah, this is one of our maigre days,’ as if Lent 
doesn’t stay with them all the year! What is to 
be done ?” 

“Heaven knows,” I answered. ‘Don’t you re- 
member she told us yesterday the only preseuts a 
lady can receive, should be books, or flowers, or 
music.” 

Myra groaned in despair. 

“Books, flowers, music, to a starving woman! 
There’s no use mincing words. She és starving. 
Can’t you see that she’s getting thinner and weak- 
er every day? Yes, starving, and with those,” 
pointing to a beautiful silver candelabra and an 
exquisitely wrought silver vase which stood on 
the mantle shelf. “Why doesn’t she turn them 
into money ? The ‘buffet,’ as she calls it, is full of 
lovely old china, and oh, she’s got lots of things 
that would bring a good round sum. Why on 
earth doesn’t she sell them ?” 

“You’d better ask her,” I said, ironically. 

“Tl do that very thing. Somebody’s got to 
put a few common-sense notions in her head, and 
it might as well be me as any one else.” 

I must confess I hardly thought that Myra was 
in earnest until after the lesson, when we were 
busy with our needles, for mam’selle was teach- 
ing us the most delicate French embroidery. 

“Those are solid silver, mam’selle ?” Myra asked, 
pointing to the candelabra. 

“Of course,” she answered, looking surprised. 

“How much money they would bring!” Myra 
continued, gazing at them meditatively. “Now 
that old things are so fashionable, mam’selle, you 
might make your fortune by selling them.” 

A dead silence. For a moment I was afraid to 
look up, and when I did, I saw that mam’selle’s 
eyes were fixed on the floor, and a bright red flush 
had mounted into her white, thin cheek. When 
she did speak it was in her even, cold tones, rath- 
er colder than usual. 

“Those things are worth more than money to me. 
The candelabra was given to one of my ancestors 
by King Louis IX. after the battle of Massura, 
where he saved his monarch’s life. The vase 
wrought by Cellini was a present to my great- 
grandfather for an act of great daring in the bat- 
tle-field. Those things represent the loyalty and 
the bravery of the De Chavignys. Do you think 
they are fit objects for barter and sale? Ah, mon 
Dieu! what a country! Whata people, who can- 
not understand the worth of anything that cahnot 
bring dollars and cents !” 

“ut you belong here, mam’selle,” persisted 
Myra, trying hard to look as if she had not been 
rebuked. 

“IT was born here, yes; but I have lived with 
these,” indicating the grim portraits on the wall. 
“A great Past lies always before my eyes.” 

At that moment Brigitte called her out, and 
Myra and I were left alone, looking dolefully at 
each other. 

“You heard her, Nell ?” Myra cried, her bright 
eyes full of tears. “A great Past! What in the 
name of common-sense is it worth when it has 
brought her to such a present, such a future? It’s 
all your fault, you hateful wretches!” shaking 
her clenched fist at mam’selle’s ancestors. ‘You 
iron-faced men! you hateful, stuck-up women, 
with your noses in the air! Ugh! how I despise 
you all, you—you vampires! I could tear you to 
pieces, that’s what I could do!” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” I whispered. “It will only 
make matters worse.” 

“Can’t be made worse. I’ve hurt her and I’ve 
made her angry, and she'll never like me any 
more. Thank goodness, I’ve no greai-grandfa- 
thers and grandmothers; at least I know nothing 
about them. Mam’selle is always saying or think- 
ing noblesse oblige, and it’s going to ‘oblige’ her 
into the grave.” 

When mam’selle returned to us, she was her 
calm, imperturbable self, and as kind and gentle 
to Myra as ever. That afternoon we followed 
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Brigitte into the unused portion of the house where 
she went to look for some kindling. The doors of 
the rooms were all open but one, and that was 
locked. 

“What is that door locked for, Brigitte?” I 
asked. 

The old woman shrugged her shoulders. “It’s 
mam’selle’s notion. No one goes into it but her- 
self, except to dust, then she won't let me move 
anything. Tenez, you can look in it. It is no 
Bluebeard room.” 

She took a key from her pocket and unlocked 
the door. Standing on the threshold, we gazed 
curiously within. It was a large room furnished 
like the rest of the house, with a great high bed- 
stead, to which one mounted by steps, and with 
old moth-eaten blue damask curtains hanging 
from the canopy. We noticed that one curtain 
was litted, and the bed in disorder as if it had been 
lately occupied. 

“Look near the window,” whispered Myra. 

I looked, and saw, hanging over the back of a 
chair, a coat of the dark blue uniform of the Fed- 
eral army, and near it on the floor a pair of cavalry 
boots splashed with dried mud. Brigitte volun- 
teered no information, and not daring to ask a 
question, we hurried off. 

“There’s a mystery,” Myra said, “and I'll get it 
out of Brigitte before I’m a week older! I'll 
bring her a lovely pair of my bantams, and they’ll 
be sure to unlock her tongue.” 

You see we were not seventeen years old, and 
we did not understand that it was not exactly 
honorable to pry into the secrets of Plaisance. 
Besides, we were devoured by insatiable curiosity. 

The bantams were successful in their mission, 
and a few evenings afterwards we were sitting 
cosily in the kitchen listening with open eyes to 
Brigitte. 

“You must not tell mam’selle what I say to | 
you,” Brigitte began. “She never told me to be | 
secret, but then you know the Chavignys are close 
as the grave about their affairs. You two girls 
love her though, I can see, and I want you to 
know why my poor mam’selle goes about like a 
ghost. 

“It is not much of a story after all. Mam’selle | 
was to be married to her cousin Victor Chavigny, 
who had been brought up in her father’s house. | 
It was to be when she was twenty-five years old, 
for it was the fashion of the Chavignys to wait, 
wait, until all the froth of youth had settled down 
before they married. 

“The Civil War broke out when our boys were 
all at a Northern college. 

“What atime it was! Mons. Chavigny was too 
old to go in the Confederate army, but he sent for 
his two sons, Adrian and Raoul. 

“Ah, my boys! my boys! I had nursed them 
both, and it was too hard to see them so young, | 
almost children, starting off for the army. They 
both fell at Chancellorsville. 

“All this time we had heard nothing from Victor. 
Every one thought he was going on quietly with 
his studies, and monsieur used to storm and fret 
terribly at what he called his ‘cowardly inaction.’ 

“But one day when monsieur’s letters arrived, 
we heard him stamping like a madman, and curs- 
ing at the very top of his voice. Mam’selle and I 
ran down to see what was the matter. 

“¢ Behold the first and only traitor in the family !’ 
he cried, throwing a letter in mam’selle’s face. 
‘Read that and see what the traitor says. The 
cause for which my sons laid down their precious 
young lives is not a just one to him. O coward! 
coward!’ 

“‘Not a coward, my father,’ poor mam’selle 
said, shaking as if she had an ague. ‘Mistaken, 
perhaps, but not a coward.’ 

“Monsicur foamed at the mouth like a mad dog. 
‘Do you dare defend him? You, my daughter! 
You are my only child, but I would turn you out 
of doors without a moment’s hesitation if I should 
ever hear that yeu communicate with him!’ 

“T had to help mam’selle to her room, and there 
she cried and sobbed until she was exhausted. 
Yes, Master Victor had joined the€WNorthern army, 
and that was all she told me of the letter. 

“From that day she lost all her high spirits, for 
she used to be as gay as you are; but she was as 
attentive to monsieur as ever, and the best of 
nurses when he had the gout. 

“One night, towards the close of the war—a 
stormy, rainy night it was—mam’selle and her 
father were at supper, and I was waiting on the 
table. All at once there came a faint tap at the 
door. Monsieur got up and opened it. 

“There was a pause. Then we heard a loud 
cry. ‘Is it you, you traitor?’ he shouted, throw- 
ing out his arms, to wave somebody back. ‘How 
dare you pollute this threshold? Off with you!’ 

“Mam’selle started up and ran to the door. 
There before her was Victor, as white as a ghost, 
and we saw his uncle drive him through the hall, 
into the storm and darkness. 

«Come with me,’ mam’selle said, clenching my 
arm and dragging me the back way. ‘Quick, 
quick, before my father comes back !’ 

“‘O mam’selle, what are you going to do” I 
asked, nearly frightened to death. 

“*T am going for Victor, and‘you must help me. 
Call Pierre-—he was my husband. ‘Don’t you 
see that Victor is pale and sick? He is dying. 
He just dragged himself here to die. We must 
get him up quietly to the blue room. My father 
never goes there.” 

“We made our way through.the rain to the front 


us the poor boy, lying under the big white oak, 
near the summer-house, almost senseless. Pierre 
took him in his arms, for he was so wasted that 
he was a skeleton, and we carried him to the blue 
room. 

“He was too low to say much, but we found ‘out 
he had been wounded, and was for months in the 
hospital with a bad fever. He thought he might 
have strength to get home, and if his uncle saw 
him, so near death, he would be forgiven. 

“The exposure had been too much for him. I 
could hear him murmuring to mam’selle all night, 
and he would not let go her hand. Towards morn- 
ing he asked me to open the east window. 

“Tt will be daylight soon,’ he said; ‘but over 
there there is no night. I will wait for you there, 
my Jeanne.’ 

“He died before sunrise. Pierre had a long deal 
box, and mam’selle and I shrouded the body and 
laid it in the rough coffin. We buried it that night 
under the big elm at the bottom of the garden, 
where that white Provence rose is trained. That 
is all. Monseiur never knew, or at least he never 
asked a question, and he died himself two months 
after. But from that night mam’selle has been 
fading, fading away.” 

Myra and I returned home very much saddened 
by this story. Old Dr. Hamilton was at my fa- 
ther’s, and he hailed us as we entered. 

“So you've stormed and taken the ‘impracticable 
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castle!’” he said, laughing. 
‘““Mam’selle must have grown 
childish in these days. Poor 
solitary creature! She never calls me in profes- 
sionally, but I visit her sometimes, and I see her 
days are numbered.” 

“What is the matter with her?” my mother 
asked. 

“She doesn’t get enough to eat or to wear!” 
Myra cried out, impetuously. She believed that 
physical privation was more the cause of mam’- 
selle’s state, than mourning over a dead lover. 
“She's got lots of things she could sell and be com- 
fortable, but because of those hateful old Chavignys 
she dares not!” 

“That is true,” the doctor said, patting her head 
approvingly. ‘You've hit the nail on the head 
this time. The burthen of a line of ancestry, who 
forbade this, and approved that, has sapped mam’- 
selle’s life. What they most disapproved would 
have been her salvation; but as it is, those dead 
men and women are dragging her to the grave.” 

“But can nothing be done?” said my mother. 
“It is too terrible to think of her being in actual 
want and refusing all assistance.” 

“Nothing,” the doctor answered, “unless these 
two girls bribe Brigitte. She is a sensible old 
woman, and devoted to her mistress. They might 
give her money to be used for the necessitics of the 
household. Mam’selle Jeanne will never ask a 
question. She will think the tenants have paid 
up. Call upon me if you succeed in gaining 
Brigitte.” 

Full of the plan we started carly the next morn- 
ing, which was Saturday, for The Plaisance. 
Brigitte met us at the park gate, her cap flying, 
and her eyes full of terror. 

“Oh, for the blessed Virgin’s sake!” she cried, 
“run for the doctor. I found mam’selle in the 
blue room this morning—she must have been there 
all night—and she does not know me!” 

We flew, only stopping at home to tell my 
mother, who hurried to The Plaisance. We came 
back with the doctor, but one glance at the yellow, 
sunken face on the pillow told even our inexpe- 
rienced eyes that the end was near. 

Mam’selle’s eyes were closed, but she lay there 
breathing almost imperceptibly. Dr. Hamilton 
felt her pulse and shook His head. Suddenly her 
eyes seemed to spring open, and fixed on the op- 
posite wall. 





of the house, and the lantern Pierre carried, showed 








“T have made a great mistake, a great mistake,” 





ee 


she said, faintly, and as if in answer to some one. 
“T lived only for myself. Yes, Victor’——- and 
her lips closed in their old resolute line, and thus 
they froze in death. 


I don’t know what she meant by “a great mis- | 
| take.” 


I think our poor dear = ’selle’s bringing 
up and life was all a mistake. We laid her where 
we knew she would have he to lie, by her 
cousin’s side. M. BR. W. 
———_~+<@o—_ —_—_ 

NO ACT FALLS FRUITLESS. 
Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 

Nor deem it void of power 
There's fruit in each wind-w: afted seed 

That waits its natal hour. 
No act falls fruitless; none _ tell 

How vast its powers may 


Nor what results infolded aw cl 
Within it silently. 


— OO ——— 


ANON. 


For the Companion. 


RESCUED FROM THE LAKE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


Can nothing be done to make skating a safer pastime? 

It is a right royal sport that has descended to us from 

hearty old Norse ancestors, and one no true boy could 

well be induced to give up. 

But our boys pay dearly for it—almost too dearly. 

I could not help thinking so while attending the funeral 
services of a young man who was drowned while skat- | 
ing on the pond at Shapleigh, Me. | 

Everybody liked Charley Mellen. | 

scholar, bright and pleasant, and aj} 

teacher in the High School at Shap- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 





He was a fine 


leigh. 

In company with one of the school- 
boys, he went to skate for an hour or 
two. The two had crossed the pond, 
keeping at a distance from cach other, | 
then turning back had reached the mid- | 
dle, when the boy, hearing an ominous 
erack and splash, turned to see ‘the | 
master’ struggling in the water, but 
holding on to the yielding edges of the 
ice with his hands. 

The lad at once dashed up, reaching 
out his hand; but Mellen called out to 
him to keep back, knowing, probably, 
that the ice would not hold. Not think- 
ing what else he could do, the lad skated | 
to shore and ran for help. But help 
arrived too late. The 
unfortunate young 
= 3 teacher had disap- 

peared — chilled by | 
a= => the icy waters, and | 
then drowned. 





| Thisis not a solitary case, as every reader knows. 
As I write these lines tidings come that two other boys 
| have lost their lives in an adjoining town, under almost 

the same circumstances. From the local papers in ad- 
jacent towns and counties of this one State of Maine, 
there have been accounts of twenty-nine others, all 
within a fortnight. 

When I picture the deep grief, the life-long sadness in 
many hearts, which must attend these untimely deaths, 
it seems as if Azrael’s black wing was ever in the 
skater’s wake; and the question arises, ‘Can nothing be 
done to prevent all this pitiful waste of bright young 


, have done. 





of the island, circled round it, and were coming down 
on the west side along an arm of the lake some two 
hundred yards wide, where there was known to be deep 
water. We thought the ice perfectly firm and safe 
there. That on the east side of the island, over which 
we had just skated, had proved so with not a crack 
| sounding anywhere. 

All six of us were at full racing speed, anda boy named 
Rob Keene leading the others by eight or ten rods. 
Suddenly we who were following saw Rob go down 
through the ice and the water gush up round him. 
| There was no premonitory cracking or yielding. The 
| ice broke on the instant; and so rapidly was he moving 
that a hole twelve or fifteen feet long was torn by the 
sheer force with which he went against it. .As he fell 
through, he went under once, but luckily came up in 


the hole he had made, and got his hands and arms on 


the edges of the ice, which, however, kept bending down 


and breaking off. 


The breaking and his fall were so sudden that he had 
not even time to cry out to us, till he came up and 
caught hold of the ice; then he spluttered and sang out 
like a loon! We who were behind him had barely time 
to sheer off toward the west shore and save ourselves 
from following him into the hole. : 

Then came a scramble to save Rob. A peeled hem- 
lock log lay stranded on the shore upon rocks, with 


about four feet of its length frozen in the ice. I remem: 


| ber rushing at that to get it up and slide it out to Rob. 
| 


Finding I could not wrench it loose with my hands, I 
kicked it with first one foot and then the other, and 
broke both my skates; but the ice held it like a vise. 

Then I started on my broken skates to find a pole, 
Two or three of the other boys were running after poles, 
all shouting excitedly ! 

All the while Rob was calling despairingly to us, for 
every time the ice broke, he would nearly disappear 
under the water, which was fearfully cold. 

But Willis Murch, another of our party, who had first 
pulled off his skates, thought of alder poles. Rushing 
into the nearest clump, he bent down and hurriedly cut 
(Wilts 
always carried a good large jack-knife.) Before I was 
done kicking the peeled hemlock log, or Ed was back 
from his pole-hunt, Wilts and Alf Bachelder had shoved 
two long alders out to Rob, who managed to clutch 
hold of the tops. 

Alf had hold of the butt ends, and Wilts, standing 
nearer the shore, had reached out the top of the third 
| alder to Alf, when suddenly the yielding ice gave way 
| under Alf’s feet, and in he went to his shoulders—but he 
clung to the alders. So did Rob at the other end; and 
so, too, did Wilts, though the ice beneath his fect was 
bending and cracking. 

Sut by this time the rest of us had cut more alders, 
which were thrust out to Wilts; and then by main 


off three, each as large round as a pump-brake. 


| strength we hauled Alf and Rob through the broken 


ice and water up to where the shore ice was firmer, and 
in fact, pulled them fully to land, hanging in a string by 
those alders. 

It is doubtful whether we should have got Rob out 
but for this expedient. For the water was so deadly 
cold and the wind cut so bitterly sharp that he could 
not long have supported himself by those bending ice 
edges. 

Ilow his teeth did chatter when we at length hauled 
him ashore!. And Alf’s, too! Both Alf and Wilts 
were wet through. I remember that we all started and 
ran as hard as we could towards home, which was near. 
ly two miles away. It was the best thing we could 
Two of us had to half drag Rob at the 


| start. But he ran better after the first half mile, and 


we were all quite warm by the time we reached home. 

It is often difficult to determine why the ice on some 

portions of a pond should be thin and treacherous—-as 

in the above instance—while on other portions it is quite 

safe. Indeed, there is no way of determining except 
by cautious inspection. 

+e - — 
CHANGE OF FORTUNE, 
When fo 
we" 





une smiles and looks serene, 
sir, how dye do? 
Your family are well, I hope; 

Can I serve them or you?” 





But if, perchance, her seale should turn, 
And with it change your plight, 
‘Tis then, “I'm sorry for your fate, 
But times are hard—good-night.” 
ANON. 
a —«@> = 


For the Companion, 





lives?’?, Why will not boys be more careful, and by in- 
specting the ice, avoid the fatal danger? 


is dangerous towards its centre; more frequently still | 
there is thin and treacherous ice off the mouths of | 
brooks. This should always be kept in mind in skat- 
ing. There is no reason why boys and girls should not | 
do so, and such places should be avoided. 


cue each other in case of an accident? 
We have in mind four or five instances where mere 
lads have most heroically rescued comrades who have 


boys fifteen and sixteen years of age have done nothing 
but shout and rush about, while a comrade drowned 
before their faces. 

The advice to run for a fence-rail, or a board, has been 
given so often, that one would suppose any boy would 
bethink himself of that. But often there is not a rail- 
fence near, or any kind of a fence, much less a board- 
pile. 

But there is one source of succor nearly always not 
far from shores of ponds. That is the black alder, 
birch, or ash bushes. The alders are generally in clumps 
fifteen or twenty feet high, sometimes thirty, and the 
stems are often as big as one’s wrist. 

If a companion skater breaks through thin ice, the 
best thing for a boy to do is,—not to stop to hunt up a 
rail fence,—but to take his jack-knife and cut off two 
large alder stems, large and long enough for fish-poles. 
Then, not stopping to trim them, shove them top first 
out along the ice to which the boy in the water is cling- 
ing. If he can but grasp the twigs of the alder, he is 
as good as saved. 


I well remember a case in point. The day before 


Thanksgiving,—the 19th of November, I think,—six of 
us school-boys were skating on the lake at home, a fine, 
roomy expanse of ice, five miles long and winding back 
among wooded hills and partially cleared pastures. 
Near the head of the lake was an island and above it 
a bog, at this season wholly overflowed. We had skated 
up to the head of the lake and keeping to the cast side 





Often a pond, when the ice is safe about the shores, | 


But can boys and girls who skate do nothing to res- | 


broken through the ice; other instances, too, where | 


MOUND-BUILDER RELICS. 


While strolling along a river-bank or over a newly 
ploughed field, did you ever pick up a flint arrow head? 
| I have found scores, but each new one picked up gives 
; me a thrill of pleasure. 

To me, there is an intense fascination in antiquities. 
As a boy, the old relies I gathered along the clay banks 
| of the Ohio were a source of delight, and I then laid the 
foundation of a collection that has become a large one. 

We call them J/ndian arrow heads. This is a misno- 
mer. ‘The Indians, it is true, made use of flint arrow 
heads—doubtless appropriating many of the weapons of 
thelr Mound Builder predecessors—but the greater part 
of the specimens we find, belonged to a more ancient 
and advanced people, whose history is a mystery. We 
know them by the name of Mound Builders. Who and 
| what they were; when they flourished and how per- 
ished, are wholly matters of conjecture. 
| 








In the record of human events, what story is stranger 
than that of this extinct people? Their gigantic earth 
works still exist. ‘The men that reared them have left 
no other trace of their existence, save in the relics that 
the earth has preserved. The traditions of the Indian 
do not mention them, save asa race that had disap- 
peared long before his coming. 

In view of the extreme antiquity of this people, Amer- 
| ica is not a new world. Unnumbered generations of 
forest trees have grown and decayed upon their an- 
cient mounds; water courses have receded; great accu- 
mulations of vegetable mould have hidden the works 
that they built; their bones, dug from their huge sepul- 
chres, crumble in the hand and fall to dust. From data 
gathered among the Ohio mounds, an age of not less 
than six thousand years has been aesigned this ancient 
people. 

It is not my intention to advance any theories con. 
cerning the Mound Builders, or to describe their num. 
berless mounds and fortifications, such as exist in the 
State of Ohio, which was the centre of their empire, I 
simply wish to speak of such relics as have come under 
my observation. 
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The use of flint weapons was not confined to any 
single race. They were used by almost all an- 
cient nations at one stage of their existence, and it 
is singular how much the arrow and spear heads 


Nature ages ago made the mounds a part of her- 
self, and the Indian reverently let them stand ; but 
| the white man levels them, partly from necessity, 
partly from curiosity. Even venerable Fort An- 


of pre-historic Europeans resemble the weapons cient in Ohio, the most stupendous remnant of the 
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oy” 


WESTERN 


found here in America. Unless there was some 
means of communication between the continents, 
it is hard to account for this striking similarity ; 
especially as the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple seem to have been so widely different. 

The art of arrow making was carried to a high 
state of perfection among the Mound Builders. 
Some of their weapons are delicately and beauti- 
fully carved, though by what means we can only 
guess. Flint is very hard and difficult to work, 
and their tools, doubtless, were of the most primi- 
tive kind. Modern skill would find it difficult to 
imitate these ancient workmen. 

In searching for relics, I have often mistaken a 
blackened leaf for an arrow head, so close is the 
likeness between the serrated edges of a leaf, 
carved by Mother Nature, and the barbs of an ar- 
row-point, wrought from a rough flint-stone. It 
was doubtless a leaf that suggested the shape of 
these arrowheads. 

The Ohio River is constantly widening its bed. 
Every freshet washes away its clay banks, and in 
such localities I have found some of the choicest 
specimens of my collection of relics.” Recently, on 
the bank of an island, I found at least a dozen 
arrow heads, a piece of broken pottery, and a 
curious fox-head pipe. 

At another time I found traces of a stone-hearth 
on the island, doubtless of Indian origin, as it was 
very near the surface. 
on the beach ; 


Broken weapons are found 
but perfect hatchets, 
row-heads are becoming rare. 


spear or ar- 
Many pipes have 
been found in searching the mounds, some of 
them fantastically carved. 

While searching for specimens, one often finds 
chips of flint, that had evidently been broken off 
in the manufacture of weapons. I have quite a 
large accumulation of these fragments. Mixed 
with them I have found pieces of flint neatly 
rounded or squared, intended possibly for orna- 
ments, as holes had been dritled through some of 
them. 

The Mound Builders were evidently a simple 
people, living in communities. They cultivated 
the soil. It is supposed that they were sun-wor- 
shippers, and that the mounds were reared as 
temples for worship, and partly for sepulture. 

To a limited extent, at least, they practised cre- 
mation, charred bones being often found in explor- 
ing the mounds. They were harassed by foes, as 
is shown by their fortifications, which are of im- 
mense extent, and placed generally upon hill tops 
or places difficult of access. They mined copper 
at Lake Superior, mica in North Carolina, rem- 
nants of their work in these regions still remain- 


|the beauty of its outer aspect. 





ing. ° 
‘An inscription stone found in one of their 
mounds in 1838 seems to indicate that they pos- 
sessed a written language, 
not agreed on the subject. 
nounce the stone a forgery. 
theory as to their origin ; 


but antiquarians are 
Some of them pro- 

I have yet seen no 
but the manner of their | 
final expulsion or extinction is variously conjec- 
tured. One writer (MacLean) thinks that we be- 
hold their descendants in the present Mexican 
race. Of course, only theories and conjectures 
can be given respecting this people; but some of 
them are by men who have given the matter years 
of study, and as such are entitled to consideration. 

The number of mounds is astonishing. Ohio 
has not less than twelve thousand. They are of 
all shapes and sizes. Some represent birds, tur- 
tles, serpents and animals of various species. One 
in Wisconsin is in the form of an elephant or mas- 
todon, from which it is inferred that the Mound 
Builders were co-existent with these gigantic ani- 
mals. 

More than a century of occupancy by the white 
race of the Ohio Valley has obliterated many 
traces of the Mound Builders. No monument 
that man can raise is so enduring as a mound of 





earth; but the farmer's plough will obliterate it. 


MOUNDS, 


Mound Builders’ empire, has been much altered 
and defaced in the last half century. He who 
would study the antiquities of the Ohio Valley 
must be up and doing. 
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POWER OF LANGUAGE. 
When Amrurail describes what he has seen, 
Such power in his language lies, 
That as he paints flocks, wastes, ecaes green, 
His hearers’ ears are turned to e ye 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 
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THE NATIONAL SENATE. 


To one who visits the city of Washington in the 
winter, a chief point of attraction must always be 
the scene where the laws of the nation are made. 
Even to those who take no special interest in poli- 
tics, the two chambers of the national Congress 
present curious and instructive features. 

Our Republic has provided sumptuous and im- 
posing quarters for its legislators. Those who 


see the Capitol for the first time, rising, with its. 


mighty dome and its broad white marble wings, 
on the crest of a hill which overlooks the entire 
city, are tempted to exclaim that before it, the 
most famous palaces and buildings of Europe 
seem inferior and commonplace. 

The interior of the noble edifice harmonizes with 
On entering the 
sreat doors, and penetrating from the rotunda to 
the many corridors which radiate in every direc- 
tion, you cannot fail to observe the most expen- 
sive decoration and the most elaborate beauty of 
adornment. Some of these corridors are frescoed 
in the choicest colors and devices of Italian art; 
even the walls of the committee-rooms are hidden 
beneath this brilliant and artistic handiwork. 

The great hall in which the United States Sen- 
ate holds its sessions is square in shape and is 
adorned with simple yet rich and tasteful decora- 
tion. Wide galleries, handsome and comfortably 
furnished, surround its four sides. 

The Senators sit at mahogany desks, ranged in 
a semi-circle; and are provided with ample arm- 
chairs. Opposite this semi-circle rise the mahog- 
any desks, first of the clerks of the body, and 
above this, of the presiding officer. In the area 
below these desks are the boys who serve as 
pages; and who, when a Senator raps on his desk, 
run a race with each other to see which will reach 
him first. On either side of the presiding officer, 
and below him, sit, on one side the sergeant-at- 
arms, and on the other the door-keeper of the Sen- 
ate. 

A session of the Senate is always interesting to 
the new-comer, even though no lively or exciting 
debate may be going forward. 

Promptly at noon, the President raps sharply 
on his desk with his gavel, and calls the Senators 
to order. Just before, there has been much 
bustling and buzzing of voices in the chamber; 
for up to the hour of beginning the session, every 


| one who chooses may go upon the floor and talk 


with the Senators. As soon as the gavel is heard, 


| however, all must retire except the members and 


officers of the body itself. 

As soon as the Senators have taken their seats, 
a brief prayer is offered by the chaplain. Then a 
clerk reads, in a clear voice, the record of the pre- 
vious day’s proceedings; after which begins the 

regular business of the day—the presenting of pe- 
titions and bills, and the discussion of the meas- 
ures before the Senate. 

The first part of the proceedings is seldom of 
interest to the spectator; and while it is going on, 
he has leisure to look around the famous assem- 
blage, and to take note of the personal appearance 
of its more eminent members. If he is wise, he 
will have bought, for ten cents, at one of the 
stands in the corridors, a little plan or diagram of 
the Senate, which tells him the seat of each Sena- 





tor. By aid of this, he can readily find those Sen- 
ators he desires to see. 

The Republican members sit together, on the 
side of the centre aisle to the left of the presiding 
officer; the Democrats on that to his right. Many 
men of national celebrity may thus be seen and 
recognized, as they sit, conversing together in low 
tones, or busily reading or writing at their desks. 

You would not fail to note, on the Republican 
side, the long, glossy black hair and swarthy fea- 
tures of Gen. Logan, who clearly betrays his 
Indian descent; the tall spare form, short bristling 
beard, sharp nose and keen eye of John Sherman, 
lately Secretary of the Treasury, and a candidate 
for the Presidency ; the rotund figure and smooth 
face of William Windom, Mr. Sherman’s suc- 
cessor at the Treasury; the blonde and youthful- 
looking Don Cameron of Pennsylvania, with his 
large reddish mustache and sober, thoughtful 
air; and Messrs. Frye and Hale, the bright and 
young-looking Senators from Maine. 

On the Democratic side, you would observe 
with interest the courtly and elegant-looking Sen- 
ators from South Carolina, Generals Wade Hamp- 
ton and Butler; the almost dwarf-bodied but 
large-headed Senator Vest of Missouri, one of the 
best speakers in the Senate; the patriarchal Gov. 
Brown of Georgia, with his long white beard; the 
full-bodied and pleasant-faced Senator Pendleton 
of Ohio; the rough, strong face and figure of Sen- 
ator Beck of Kentucky; and the smooth, solid- 
looking blonde features of Senator Bayard of 
Delaware. 

The Senate is a quiet, sedate, orderly body. 
Its business usually goes on smoothly and some- 
what monotonously. It rarely hears what we 
should call “a great debate.” The “field days,” 
such as used to be had when such men as Web- 
ster and Clay were members, seldom take place 
in these more prosaic times. The debates are 
more often dull and tedious; and it is rather a 
place to see and observe the political leaders of 
the country, than to listen to fine and flowery ex- 
amples of American eloquence. 
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LABOR. 


Labor is life! ’tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory! —the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens, 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens, 

Play the sweet keys would’st thou keep them in tune. 
FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
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A8STHETICS. 


What is fame? “It is to have your name often 
in the newspapers,” answers someone. Then Os- 
car Wilde, the exponent of wsthetics who has re- 
cently come to this country, is famous; for where 
is the newspaper that has not reported, reviewed, 
or paragraphed him? Even before his name was 
known, Punch caricatured him, and acomic opera 
has been played hundreds of times, of which he 
is supposed to be the hero. 

But he is noheroof romance. He comes among 
us to turn his noteriety to account; as if Ivanhoe 
should exhibit himself armed cap-a-pie, with 
beaver up, from town to town, at two hundred 
dollars a night. Ivanhoe would not have done 
this; he was but “Early English ;” whereas Oscar 
Wilde is a child of this century, and knows very 
well the value of a good check upon a sound 
bank. 

Not that there is any reasonable objection to 
this. The most exsthetic person,as Mr. Wilde ad- 
mits, cannot subsist upon sun-flower and faint- 
lily raptures. But one cannot prevent the thought, 
however, that in crossing the ocean at this inclem- 
ent season of the year, and going about our 
northern land in full evening dress, hoping to en- 
lighten us upon the very obvious beauties of 
Keats’ Ode on a Greek Urn, Mr. Wilde shows a 
trait which savors less of Early English than ot 
Later Yankee. 

Nevertheless, so far as they stimulate the culti- 
vation of a healthy refinement of taste, the zsthet- 
ics are doing a good work. They tell us that 
the true objects of human existence are the pro- 
duction, diffusion, and enjoymentof beauty. This 
is true—in a sense. But there is such a thing as 
cleansing the outside of the platter merely. It is 
possible to wear Early English garments and at 
the same time cherish nineteenth century foibles. 

The most beautiful of all things is a regenerate 
human soul. Having that, all minor beauties 
come in their turn. 

Meanwhile, the sxsthetics deserve credit for the 
light they have thrown, during the last thirty 
years, upon the principles of good taste. Compare 
one of our country parlors which was furnished 
when Martin Van Buren was President, with a 
room in the same village that was furnished last 
week, and you will at once perceive what we owe to 
the artists and poets who have led this movement. 
Gone from the carpets, the wall-papers and the 
curtains of to-day, are the sham effects and star- 
ing colors of forty yearsago. Almost everywhere 
may be seen an attempt at harmony of color and 
form, at simplicity and sincerity of decoration. 

Cheap substitutes for grandeur are discarded. 
Veneers of all sorts are out of fashion, and rich 
men are seen preferring “native woods” for fur- 
nishing and finishing fine interiors, although they 
cost less than satin wood and ebony. Why? 
Merely because they are more in harmony with 
the xsthetic principle. 

Those who will read carefully Keats’ Ode on a 








Greek Urn, will know all of the esthetic creed 
that is essential. It is summed up in one of its 
phrases, ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 





BITTER FRUITS. 

Two middle-aged sedate women, mothers of grown-up 
sons and daughters, were recently giving to each other 
incidents in the history of their lives. Young people 
would look for dull commonplaces in such narratives, but 
if we want to reach the really dramatic and romantic feat- 
ures of life, we shall be most apt to find them in the ex- 
perience of the middle-aged. 

One of these women, soon after her marriage, while 
walking alone at twilight, had witnessed a quarrel be- 
tween two men whom she knew, which ended by one— 
the smaller and weaker—stabbing the other to the heart. 
She shrieked and fell unconscious. 

When she revived the murderer was stooping over 
her. He was a friend of her husband’s, a “good young 
fellow,” as she expressed it, a young physician strug- 
gling to make a home for his wife and children. 

He told her, in an agony of remorse, how terrible had 
been his provocation. He had buried the body. It was 
for her to say whether he should go back to his home 
and duty, and try to repent of his deed, or should end 
his life on the gallows. She was weak and yielded to 
his entreaties, and promised to guard his secret even 
from her husband. 

“For thirty years,” she said, “‘that secret lay upon me 
like a nightmare horror. The murdered man was 
missed, but his body was never found, and no suspicion 
ever fell on his murderer. 

“I knew he never trusted me, and I used to fancy at 
night as I fell asleep, he would somehow put me and 
my husband to death to secure his own safety. When 
he died, and I could tell the whole story tomy husband, 
I felt as if then at last I was fit to be called his wife.” 

The other woman said, “I think my secret load has 
been as heavy to carry as yours, yet it only consisted 
of a few foolish love letters. 

“I wrote them when I was sixteen, to an idle, silly 
boy with whom I had a flirtation. They were full of 
sentiment and passion, which I thought very fine and 
true at the time. 

‘‘When I was twenty I married a noble, true gentle- 
man, whom I loved with my whole heart. My first 
lover became a gross, bloated ruffian, the frequenter of 
bar-rooms and gambling hells. 

“But he had my letters, and when I met him, his leer 
and knowing smile reminded me that he had them. 
Through all my married life, when I was most happy 
in my husband’s love, when my boys began to grow 
into manhood, the knowledge that those letters were in 
the world was like a whip of scorpions to me.” 

How many young girls who read the Companion are 
preparing just such misery or shame for themselves? 

It is a safe rule, girls, never to write a word to young 
men, or permit any liberty to them, of which you would 
blush to tell your mother. You will never then have 
reason to blush before husband and son. 
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VENUS. 

On the 20th of February, Venus comes into superior 
conjunction with the sun. The sun is then directly be- 
tween us and Venus; the earth, the sun and Venus be- 
ing in a straight line. She is then at her nearest point 
to the sun, “joined to him,” as the word conjunction 
implies, ‘‘on his outer side,” as the word superior im- 
plies. 

After conjunction, Venus passes to the eastern side 
of the sun, and becomes evening star. At conjunction, 
and for a month or two after, she is too near the sun to 
be visible, being completely hidden in his rays. In 
April, a careful observer may find her, a serenely beau- 
tiful star, shining in the glow of twilight for a short 
time after sunset. She will soon become a brilliant ob- 
ject in the western sky, and will continue so until her 
inferior conjunction on the 6th of December. 

A great event marks the coming inferior conjunction. 
The orbit in which Venus moves around the sun is in- 
clined to the ecliptic or sun’s path. The two orbits are 
not on the same plane or level, so that when she passes 
between us and the sun she is usually above or below 
him, and we do not see the passage. 

Next December she passes directly between us and 
the sun, and makes a Transit; that is, she passes across 
the sun’s disc like a black dot or ball. This is the most 
important astronomical event of the present year, and 
owes its importance to two causes, its extreme rarity, 
and the fact that it furnishes probably the best means 
of finding out the sun’s distance from the earth. 

It will be visible throughout the Western hemisphere, 
and many astronomers from the Eastern hemisphere 
will visit Ameagjca to view the grand phenomenon. 
There was a Transit of Venus in 1874, visible in the 
Eastern hemisphere, but after the coming Transit has 
passed, there will not be another till the year 2004, 
when every human being now on the earth will have 
passed away. 

The Transit may possibly be seen by keen-eyed ob- 
servers with the naked eye as a black point on the sun’s 
disc. But to observers with a good telescope, Venus 
will look like a black sphere, nearly as large as the full 
moon, passing over the sun’s surface. She will be six 
hours in making the passage, and will thus afford a fine 
opportunity for observation to those having access to 
telescopes. 

It is well to take the superior conjunction of Venus as 
a starting point, and become familiar with the laws 
that rule her movements, and that will result in the 
long expected Transit of 1882. 

—~9o—_____ 
PLAIN LIVING, HIGH THINKING. 

One of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s canons of home- 
life is, that the house and the house-keeping should 
illustrate that they exist to promote plain living and 
high thinking. The aged philosopher’s home illus- 
trates his canon. 

His house is large, of that old New England style 
which suggests comfort and hospitality. The gate is 
always open, and the chestnut-tree-lined path is well- 
worn. A long hall dividesit. The rooms and the fur- 
niture are noticeable for their mild flavor of antiquity. 
The old pictures, old blue-and-white china, old chairs 
and an old sofa or two, are all suggestive of comfort 
and not at all of ornament or show. 

The library, a large square room, is plainly furnished 
but clearly ill ted with hi Homely shelves 
line it, on which are books for use but not for show- 
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Behind the library is the parlor used for visitors and 
conversational parties. 

Everything associated with the house and ths dwell- 
ers therein harmonizes with the philosopher’s idea of 
culture, plain living and high thinking. A visitor 
would at once say here dwells a man who likes “plain 
persons, plain ways, plain clothes; prefers earnest peo- 
ple; shuns egotists, publicity; likes solitude, and 
knows its uses.” 

When Miss Bremer visited Boston she wrote, ‘‘Emer- 
son came also, with a sunbeam in his countenance.” 
«<A smile breaks over his face like day over the sky,” 
once said George William Curtis. ‘“At Emerson’s 
house it seemed always good-morning,” he added at 
another time. 

Hundreds who have no sympathy with Mr. Emer- 
son’s philosophy, or with his religious opinions, are 
thankful for his example, in these showy, ornamental 
days. 

They feel a pride in the fact that the blood of eight 
generations of Puritans has made the man who walks 
with his head in the clouds dress so plainly, and live 
so frugally, that he seems one of the plain men who 
toddle along on the earth. 


— 


NEGRO SUPERSTITION. 

During the civil war in this country, while a company 
of soldiers was encamped in eastern Tennessee, a revol- 
ver was stolen from the cabin of the captain. The 
thief was supposed to be one of three negroes who 
waited on the officers. 

After a fruitless investigation, an old man whom the 
soldiers called ‘*Zeb” said he thought he could discover 
the rogue, if the captain would allow him to use such 
measures as he thought best. 

Permission was granted, and the following evening 
the three negroes were brought together in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

Zeb soon came in, with a large camp kettle and an 
old rooster. He placed the rooster on the table, and 
over it set the camp kettle, upside down. He then gave 
the negroes a little talk, and told them that they must 
march three times around the table, and touch the ket- 
tle the third time they went round it. Then if the 
thief was among them and touched the kettle, the roos- 
ter would crow. 

The lights were put out, and Zeb marched the negroes 
round with as little noise as possible in the darkness. 
On the third round he ordered them to touch the ket- 
tle. Then suddenly marching them to a corner, he 
relighted the lamp, saying, at the same time,— 

*‘Well, the old rooster has not crowed, but now I 
want each of you to show your hands.” 

On the hands of two of the negroes soot was seen, 
but not a particle on the hand of the third. 

‘Here is the rogue!” exclaimed Zeb, laying hold of 
the sootless negro. ‘If he’d touched that kettle, the 
old rooster would have crowed, sure.”’ 

Old Zeb showed by his lying that he had as little 
principle as the thief, but the negro had been caught by 
his superstition, which prevented him from touching 
the kettle, and he confessed the theft and restored the 
revolver. : 





JOHN DALTON. 

John Dalton, who by his Atomic theory first made 
chemistry a science, was the son of a poor hand-loom 
weaver. John’s father was a dull man, but his mother 
was intelligent and energetic. 

When the future chemist was twelve years old, his 
progress in study justified his friends in making him 
teacher of asmall school. The older pupils, it is said, 
sometimes challenged their boy-teacher to fight when 
he insisted on preserving order in the school-room. 

When his great discovery had made Dalton known 
throughout the scientific circles of Europe, a French 
philosopher, M. Pelletan, visited Manchester for the 
purpose of paying his respects to the founder of the 
Atomic theory. 

He fancied he should find the great chemist in a pro 
fessor’s chair, surrounded by hundreds of youth eager 
to learn, and that he would probably be invited to a 
handsome mansion, where the founder of modern chem- 
istry would be surrounded by the patrons of science. 

Judge of his surprise when again and again he in- 
quired in Manchester for Monsieur Dalton le Philo- 
sophe, and no one knew him. At last he was directed to 
a little room, where he found Monsieur Dalton looking 
over the shoulders of a boy figuring numbers on a slate. 

“Have I the honor,” said the doubtful Frenchman, 
“of addressing Monsieur Dalton?” 

“Yes,” replied Dalton; “will you sit down till I put 
this lad right about his arithmetic?” 

The great philospher was earning his bread by teach- 
ing a small school. 
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DIABOLICAL. 

It seems almost impossible that a mob of any other 
nation can be so horrible in its coarseness, or so terri- 
ble in its brutality, as the mob of Paris. A French mob 
is fickle in its purpose, but constant in its violence. 
The outrages of the Commune illustrate this. Scarcely 
had the Germans left Paris when the Commune seized 





vomited forth their inmates. 
The scenes of the old Revolution were repeated. 
Prisons were crowded with the objects of the Com- 


tered in squads. Even the consolations of religion 
were denied those condemned to die. 


men for clergymen. 


administer consolation. 


The inciting furies were women. 


wild screeches, ‘Liberty! Equality! Fraternity!” 


seized as hostages. 


bite him now.” 
six priests were murdered, amid shouts of ‘Liberty !”” 


bishop, stepping before the levelled muskets. ‘Fire!’ 





priests fell. 





the city. It was as though Bedlam and the galleys had 


mune’s hatred. Officers, men, and priests were slaugh- 


The brutal jailers sneered at the requests of dying 
One exception was made, in terms 
the blasphemy of which startles the reader as an elec- 
tric shock. One priest was allowed to enter a prison to 
The permit concluded thus,— 
“He says he is the servant of somebody called God.” 
Attired in robes of 
silk, the hangings of the plundered Tuileries, they 
urged the men to more brutal violence, shouting in 


The Archbishop of Paris and other priests had been 
“Our dogs,’”’ said the Communist 
organ, “that used to growl when a bishop passed, will 
A few days after, the Archbishop and 
“Do not profane the word Liberty,’’ said the Arch- 


shouted the head assassin, and the bishop with his 


scaffold, ‘“‘O Liberty, Liberty, what crimes are com- | 
mitted in thy name!” 
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SUPREME COURT GOWNS. 

The gowns worn by the judges of the United States 
Supreme Court are Mother Hubbard cloaks, and there- 
fore in the height of fashion. The Washington Star 
gossips as follows about these gowns: “The cut and 
style,” it says, ‘‘of making the gownsis so peculiar that | 
itis not always possible to have one correctly made, 
and there is a sensational rumor to the effect that in 
spite of Ohio having had more representatives amon 

the justices than any other State, Justice Matthews 
gown, which was made in Cincinnati, proved to be so 
unlike the others that it had to be returned for altera- 
tion. 





Justice Miller’s wife tells merrily of her trying ex- 
perience when she wished to have the gown or hus- 
band now uses made in Paris. The gowns worn there 
by scientists, scholars and students differ altogether 
from those our justices wear. 

In London any clerical tailor would have understood 
the kind of gown desired, but not so in Paris; where- 
fore, after many failures, Mrs. Miller gave instructions 
to the fashionable modiste who makes her toilets, who 
was entirely successful in making the gown. 

The gowns, which are always of the best oer of 
silk, cost upwards of one hundred dollars. When the 
Supreme Court was first organized the justices wore 
quite gaudy gowns. 

A portrait in oil of the first chief justice—John Jay 
—now hangs in the robing room opposite the Supreme 
Court room, in which he is represented as wearing a 
black gown with a broad, bright red border around the 
neck and down the front edged with gray, and sleeves 
with red border at top and bottom, also edged with gray. 
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ABOUT SPELLING. 

Mark Twain has his little fling at those peculiarities 
of English spelling which retard the proficiency of dull 
scholars. He says: There are one hundred and four- 
teen thousand words in the unabridged dictionary. I 
know a lady who can spell only one hundred and eighty 
of them right. She steers clear of the rest. She can’t 
learn any more. : 


So her letters always consist of those constantly re- 
curring one hundred and eighty words. Now and then 
when she finds herself obliged to write upon a subject 
which necessitates the use of some other words, she— 
well, she don’t write upon that subject. 

I have arelative in New York who is almost sub- 
limely gifted. She can’t spell any word right. There 
is a game called Verbarium. <A dozen — are each 
provided with a sheet of paper, across the top of which 
is written a long word like kaleidoscopical, or some- 
thing like that, and the game is to see who can make up 
the most words out of that in three minutes, always be- 
ginning with the initial letter of the word. 

Upon one occasion the word chosen was cofferdam. 
When time was called everybody had built from five to 
twenty words, except this young lady. She had only 
one word—calf. We all studied a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘Why, there is no ¢@ in cofferdam.’”’ Then we ex- 
amined her paper. 

To the eternal honor of that uninspi 

sublimely-inde a soul, be it said, ‘she had spelled 
that word—ca If an ybody here can spell calf more 
sensibly than that, let him step to the front. 


ed, 
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A CHORAL SURPRISE. 
Critics say that much of the power of humor is due 
to the surprise it creates. If this is correct, some church 
choirs must be ranked as eminent humorists. They 
both surprise and shock: 


Rev. E. P. Tenney, the genial and witty President of 
Colorado College, was at one time the beloved pastor 
of a Congregational church in a sea-coast town in Massa- 
chusetts. To eke out his salary, his people gave him a 
donation-party, among the presents being a fine new 
dress-coat for the pastor, and a tasteful bonnet for his 
better-half, 
On the following Sunday, as they walked up the aisle 
in their new habiliments, the choir inadvertently struck 
out with the voluntary, much to the discomfiture of the 
sensitive clergyman and his wife, ‘‘Who are these in 
bright array?” 
At the same church, a few weeks ago, the funeral of 
a prominent and highly respected citizen of the town, 
by the name of Knight, occurred, on which occasion, 
by a singular contretemps, the choir sang as their first 
selection the usually fitting hymn, ‘There will be no 
night there.” 
The effect, as soprano, alto and tenor successively 
took up the refrain, was well-calculated to excite the 
risibilities of those Who had gathered in any buta hu 
morous spirit.—Harper’s Magazine. 


+o» —. 


OVERSLEEPING. 

When he began his travels in ‘“The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” Mr. Du Chaillu did not know when to go to 
bed and when to rise. There was no night; no stars 
were to be seen, and the moon gave no light. He thus 
describes his difficulty : 


I fell into a deep sleep, and when I awoke the sun 
shone brightly; but this was no sign of a late hour, as 
it was only three, A. M. I slept again; and when 
awoke everything was so still in the house that I took 
another nap; when I awoke for the third time, I found 
that my watch had stopped. 

Then going into the next room, I saw by the clock 
there that it was one o’clock, P. M. he family 
laughed, for they had kept quiet for fear of disturbing 
me, 

TACT AND WIT. 


A Texan schoolmaster replied to an insult from one 
of his scholars by wit rather than by rod, expulsion 
from school or stormy menace. On entering the school- 
house one morning he read on the blackboard in large 
letters, “Our teacher is a donkey!’’ With philosophic 
composure, and without uttering a word, he merely 
added to the insulting inscription the word “driver.” 
The mischief-making scholars from that time felt an in- 
creasing respect for their teacher in his superiority of 
office as a driver of donkeys. 


Professor Hadley of Yale one day found on his desk 
a slip of paper with ‘Jackass’ written on it. At the 
close of the next recitation he stated that one of the 
young gentlemen had “left his card,’’ and invited the 
owner to call and take it. 





THe son of an emir had red hair, of which he was 
ashamed, and wished to dye it, but his father said, 


“Nay, my son; better so live that all fathers shall wish 
their sons had red hair.” 


“Ma, haven’t I been a real good boy since I’ve been 
going to Sunday school?” ‘Yes, my lamb,” answered 
the maternal parent, fondly. ‘And you trust me now, 
don’t you, ma?” “Yes, darling.” ‘‘Then,” spoke up 
the little innocent, ““what makes you — the preserves 
locked up in the pantry the same as ever 


on their exit from the church. 
ing one of the hackmen, said, 











Well did Madame Roland exclaim on her way to the 


ae was the laconic answer, “I’m waiting for 


AT a fashionable wedding up town recently, quite a 
number of people congregated a view the bridal pk nd 


asser-by, 
‘Waitiog for a ee 
the 
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HAND-BOOK OF PUNCTUATION, 

AND OTHER TYPOGRAPHICAL MATTERS. For the use | 
of Printers, Authors, Teachers, and Scholars. By MAR- 
SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the — ersity Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. ismo, nee, 50 cents 


HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


With an Appendix showing the correct uses of preposi- 
tions. By L. J. CAMPBELL. 160 pages. Neat cloth 
binding. Price 50 cents. 


PRONOUNCING HAND-BOOK 


Of 3000 Words often mispronounced, and of words as to 
which a choice of pronunciation isallowed. BySOULE 
and CAMPBELL. Price 35 — 


CONVERSATION : 


Its FAULTS AND GRACES. New edition. 
PEABODY, D. D., LL..D. Cloth, 50 cents. 


HAND-BOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTICS, 


By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics at Smith 
(Female) College. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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By A. P. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
“ The Greatest of Recent Novels.” 


The Portrait of a Lady 


By HENRY JAMES, Jr. $2. 


“A very clever book, and a book of very great inter- 
est... . We do not know a living English novelist who 
could have written it.” — [Pall Mall Gazette. 





“We have not lately had so clever or so enjoyable a 
book.” —[Academy (London.) 


“We can hardly speak too highly of the skilland genius 
shown in many parts of ‘The Portrait ofa Lady.’ ”—[Spec- 
tator (London.) 


“An immensely clever story.”—[The Dial (Chicago.) 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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rs 118,000 Words, 
| Engravings, and a New 
graphical Dictionary. 
THE™ authority in the Gov't Printing 
ffice,—_32,000 copies in Public 
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as the sale of any other. 
BE y in qe Pronuncia- 
tio: ology, Syno: 8, 
Tabios. B Best foe FAMILIES 
for SCHOOLS. 
Published by 6, ‘% cme MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
From Jan. 26th to April Ist, 1882, we shall 
to each purchaser of a Demas Lathe and Scrol 
50 Scroll Saw Designs (full size), 
2 Drills, 
12 Griffin Saw Blades (the best in the world), 
12 Paris Saw Blades, 
12 American Saw Blades. 
We give this variety of blades in poy ob ed you may 
give all kinds a fair test, then order the best 








This Cut shows the Demas Lathe, with the Jig Sato, 
Drill and Emery Wheel. It also shows @ flower vase 
turned out with this Lathe. 

In our last Premium List, page 389, you will find this 
machine fully described. 
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5 Turning Tools, 1 Emery Wheel, 1 Speed 
Drill, 1 Instruction Book for Wood Turning 
and Scroll Sawing. 

All parties ordering this fine machine of uscan rest 
assured that they will receive more than their money’s 
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WAYLAND, IOWA, Nov. 11, 1881. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


BRADSTREET'S Miniature ATLAS 


OF THE 
United States and Canadas 


Containing 48 beautifully printed colored maps and 
charts, made from the latest surveys, showing distinctly 
all railroads and principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Territories and Canadas. Of great use and con- 
venience to everybody—especially to all persons travel- 
ing, either for business or pleasure. Each State, Territory 
and Province occupies a full page. Also, 50 pages of 
interesting reading matter and statistics. 


conta wes. 
CHARTS AND MAPS. 


Track-Chart of the Cunard Line, showing the Route 
taken by the C ompany *s Steamers. 











2. aM » of the ori ‘inal Thirteen Colonies. 

3. me 3 of the United States and Territories on one 

4. F Sety-ave Maps, showing the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, ve ‘rmont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Conne ctieut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Mary land, District of Colum- 
bia and Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South ¢ carolina gdeotsia. Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
pas . Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, W eo Minnesota, Kansas, | Nebraska, 
Colorado, California, Oregon, Nevada, and the 
Territories of New Mexico, Utah, wy ashington, 
Dakota, Arizona, EaERe, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Indian Reservatior 

5. Maps of the British Prov inces of Ontario and Quebec. 

READING MATTER, 

1. Business Law in daily use; a Practical Digest for the 
Counting-room., 

2. Taxes governing Comme reial Travellers throughout 
the United States and Territories, and Canada. 

3. Synopsis of Interest Laws in all States and Territo- 
ries. 

4. States and Territories: Population, Capitals, and 
Dates of Admission to the Union, or time of Ter- 
ritorial Organization. 

5. Salaries of Government Officials at Washington, in- 
cluding the Executive, the Cabinet, the Judiciary 
and Chief Officers in the Bureaus of a War, 
Navy, Post-Office, Agriculture, Pensions, ete. 

6. Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Unite 4 States, 
and their Terms of Office 

7. Monarchs of England, with the Reign of each, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order. 

8. The Metric Sy stem of Weights and Measures. 

9. United States Postal Regulations. 

10. Dates of State Elections, and the Electoral Votes of 
1876 and 1880, = 

ll, United States Government Securities. 

12. British Consols, and — ph of the present Nation- 
al Debt of Great Brita 

13. Value of Foreign Coin “ ‘Money of the United States. 

14. Definition of Legal Tender, 

15. Imports and Exports of Coin, 

16. Tobacco and Cotton Crops, 

17. Farm Products of thefUnited States, 

18. Weight, per Bushel, of Grain, etc. 

19. Location of Sub-T reasuries and Mints. 

20. Amounts of State Debts in Detail. 

21, Population, Capitals, ete., of principal Nations. 

22. Population of the I argest C ities in the World. 

23. Table showing the Time at thirty-six diffe rept places 
when it is twelve o'clock in Boston,jwith Distance 
by Railroad from Boston, 

24. Table of Vital Statistics, 

25. Movable Feasts. 

26. Legal Holidays in Massachusetts, 

27. Calendars for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 


The book is bound in fine flexible morocco covers, and 
is 5*4 by 3'4 inches in size. Weight, 234 ounces. 
Price—Single copies, 75 cents; three copies to one 
address, $2.00; ten copies to one address, $5.00, Sent by 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. Remittances 
may be made by P. O. order, or in bank notes, or stamps. 
Address orders to 
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For the Companion. 


A WINTER SUNRISE. 
With what a silent grandeur yon bright flood 
Of light breaks o’er the snow-clad mountains cold! 
The ragged peaks, with features stern and bold, 
Lift high their dazzling brows and worship God, 
And with their thousand beams His goodness laud. 
The Eternal Sun, that waxes never old, 
Doth in his smile the blushing heavens fold. 
So grand a scene hath Fancy never trod! 
Oh, let me here in awed communion wait 
With that still voice that dwells upon the calms! 
Oh, let me here my soul with joy inflate, 
Where Solitude reveals her stately charms, 
Where Nature, like a child immaculate, 
Smiles in Jehovah's everlasting arms! 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFY. 





For the Companion, 
CHANGED. 

John Colby, a New Hampshire farmer, married 
the oldest sister of Daniel Webster. He was a 
young man of fine presence, and many pleasant 
traits, but was reckless in action and profane in 
speech. 

After his marriage he acquired the reputation of 
being the wickedest man in town, though he never 
drank intoxicating liquors, and was, in the main, 
kind to his wife and children. No words were 
strong enough te express his hatred of religion, 
and the Bible, and of church-going. 

In his old age, after the death of his wife, he be- 
came a professed Christian, and was as eminent 
for his pure, guilcless, Christian life, as he had 
been for wickedness. This change of character 
was so wonderful that it was talked about in the 
whole region in which he lived. 

Mr. Webster, hearing of it, proposed to his 
friend, Mr. Harvey, while they were on a visit to 
New Hampshire, that they should make a call 
on Mr. Colby. 

The two men had not met for forty years. As 
Mr. Webster approached the house, he saw Mr. 
Colby through the open door sitting at a little ta- 
ble, with a large Scott’s family Bible before him, 
which he was reading attentively. 

He was a striking figure, over six feet in height, 
powerful in frame, and erect in form, though 
eighty-five years of age. Ie received them cour- 
teously, but was overwhelmed with surprise when 
Mr. Webster introduced himself. His religious 
character soon asserted itself. After congratu- 
lating Mr. Webster on his brilliant career, he said, 
earnestly ,— 

“Daniel, we are both approaching the age when 
death must come to us. Allow me to ask you an 
important question. You may be a great man; 
are you a good man? Are you a Christian man? 
Yon know what I have been, and that I was one 
of the wickedest of men. But I have been led to 
enter the service of a Divine Master that I love, 
and whom I am trying to serve.” 

Mr. Webster spoke modestly of his own hopes, 
and said he had come to see John Colby as a con- 
verted man, and hear the story of the change. 

“O Daniel, how wicked I was! I neverthought 
of God. I was worse than the heathen. Living 
in a Christian land, with all of its blessings and 
good influences everywhere about me, I was 
worse than a pagan, until I was made to see my 
ingratitude and sinfulness, and to become a fol- 
lower of Christ. Now I am only waiting to go 
home to Him, and to meet my wife, whom we 
both loved. Will you pray with me ?” 

After leaving the house, Mr. Webster said to 
Mr. Harvey, ‘There was a man as unlikely to be- 
come a Christian as any man I ever saw. He 
was reckless, heedless, impious; never attended 
church ; never experienced the good influence of 
associating with religious people. And yethe has 
been brought into the condition in which we found 
him to-day, a penitent, trusting, humble believer 
in Jesus Christ, and is a changed man. What- 
ever people may say, nothing can convince me that 
anything short of the grace of Almighty God 
could make such a changeas I, with my own eyes, 
have witnessed in the life of John Colby.” 


secielallinsnmesiva 
PECULATION IN MOROCCO. 

A traveller, while sailing down the Ohio, was 
struck with the beauty of a house and its grounds 
located on the right bank of the river. Turning 
to a fellow-passenger, he asked,— 

“Whose house is that ?” 

*“Lthat house, stranger, is the most curious man- 
sion in the State,” replied the man. “It was 
built by an Indian agent, and though his salary 
was but twelve hundred dollars a year, and he 
only kept the office four years, yet he managed to 
save cnough to buy the land and build that house. 
Curious, wasn’t it?” 

A gentleman travelling in Morocco met with 
the peer, in “saving,” of this agent. He had an 
interview with the Grand Vizier, and found him a 
smart, good-humored looking man of thirty-five. 

He had been in office only a few years, and his 
salary was less than eighteen pence a day, yet he 
was reported to have accumulated large sums of 
money. His large safe was full of jewels, and an 
under-ground vault contained thousands of gold 
pieces. 

He owned a palace, whose ornamental ceilings 





harem, and his only legitimate income was his 
small salary. That Viziex’s power of saving was 
much greater than the Indian agent’s. But, while 
an American official is expected to be honest, in 


| Morocco officials are expected to make as much 


out of their places as they can, and keep their 
heads on their bodies. If an officer steals too 
much and becomes too ostentatious, he is put out 
of the way by the Sultan’s order. 
— —— +o 
RIDING HARLEQUIN. 

One of the amusements of Australian stock-raisers is 
to “run” a “mob” of wild horses, “mob” being the 
stockman’s name for herd. Some of these mobs number 
among their most active members, fine animals which 
have been broken, but have run away from a life of 
servitude. One day, news spread through a certain 
district that a mob had been run into the stock yards 
of a farmer. Many who had lost horses visited the 
farm, and among them a young man named Fitzgerald. 


As he was looking the mob over, he suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 

“Well, that’s lucky! 
these two years. 

im.” 

Going into the yard he tried to drive this horse into a 
corner by himself and catch him. But round and round 
sed the mob like wild deer, the gray as wild as any of 
them. 

Getting a Jong, light, greenhide rope, Fitzgerald made 
a noose at one end. Gathering up the slack in one 
hand, and holding the noose in the other, he whirled it 
two or three times round his head and sent it circling 
aa the air at the gray, who kept flying about the 

yard. 

. For a moment it hovered over the horse’s head, and 
then settled round his neck. The rope was tightened, 
and the gray made a plunge ortwo. But his old train- 
ing resuming its sway, he walked towards his master, 
though straining slightly on the rope. 

With a long stick Fitzgerald rubbed the horse gently 
over the head and body. Gradually approaching, he 
slipped on the bridle. But not until his fore-leg was 
strapped y 4 did the horse suffer the saddle and the 
crupper to be put on. 

After giving Harlequin—as the gray was named—a 
few turns around the yard, in order that he might 
buck if disposed to, before being mounted, Mr. Fitzger- 
ald said,— 

“Now, Harlequin, old boy, we’ll try whether you or I 
can hold out the longest.” 

He made several attempts to mount, which the horse 
resisted by plunging. Shortening the reins, and hold- 
ing the near-side ear along with them in a grasp of iron, 
he placed his toe in the stirrup and in un instant was on 
Harlequin’s back. 

A furious plunge half-way across the yard, and the 
horse alighted on the ground with all four feet close to 
each other, his head between his fore-legs, his tail well 
= and his back bent like a cat’s when a dog barks at 
ner. 

But this bucking, though repeated again and again, 
failed to unseat the rider. Round and round spun the 
maddened gray, bucking and equealing like a pig, but 
his rider’s vise-like legs retained their grasp. 

All at once a strap was seen flying loose about the 
cantle of the saddle. ‘He’s slipped his crupper; Fitz- 
gerald’s bound to come off now,’’ exclaimed one of the 
stockmen. 

With each buck the saddle slipped further on to the 
horse’s withers. At last, a furious buck sent the plucky 
rider to the ground, with the saddle between his legs, 
and the bridle, which he had dragged off, in his hand. 

rete flew the horse, smashing the saddle with a kick 
which he intended for its owner. Inspection showed 
that the gray had slipped his tail out of the crupper. 

The horse was again caught and saddled, and this 
time the crupper was tied to the tail with apiece of 
twine. On mounting, the contest began again. Whip 
and spur had to be used, and an hour passed before the 
— was subdued to canter and stop at his rider’s bid- 

ing. 

But the subjection was real, for the master leaned 
back on the saddle and patted the hindquarters, which 
afew hours before it would have been almost certain 
death to approach, 


I’ve not seen that gray horse 
I made sure that some one had stolen 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

The lady who is loved by more English men and 
women than any lady in Great Britain, except, perhaps, 
the Queen, is the woman who nursed the soldiers in the 
Crimean War. Dr. Toner of Washington, who recently 
visited her, thus describes this tender, intelligent nurse: 


I found Miss Nightingale reclining upon a lounge, by 
the side of which stood a small table with writing ma- 
terials on it. She held my card in her hand, and, ad- 
dressing me by name as I approached and without ris- 
ing, extended her hand and bade me welcome. 

Florence Nightingale, though of English parentage, 
was born in Florence, Italy, in 1820, and is therefore 
sixty-one years of age, but she looked not a day older 
than forty-six. 

Miss Nightingale’s features are regular, her face 
smooth and unwrinkled, she has an English complexion, 
large brown eyes, and a well-nourished body, which 
would weigh one hundred and sixty-five pounds, so 
that she is not now the slight, fragile person which the 
engraved portraits, taken just after the Crimean War, 
represented her to be. 

Nevertheless she is, and has been for years, a sufferer, 
and confined most of the time to her room. Had she 
the health to appear in public and to fill the place in so- 
ciety and the social world which her talents and worth 
entitle her to occupy, she would be the most popular 
lady in England. 

I do not know the character of her invalidness, but, 
whatever it is, it in no way affects her mental energy or 
sympathy with the work of educating nurses. 

After a few brief remarks relative to my visit to Eng- 
land, and the importance and significance of the inter- 
national medical congress then in session in London, 
she proceeded to inquire very particularly about our 
training-school in the city of Washington. 

She asked how our wealthy, educated and philan- 
thropic citizens were disposed towards the school, and 
recommended strongly that we should not rest until we 
obtained a home for the nurses, and that we should be 
particular to admit to the honors of the school only 
those whose character, physical strength and zeal in the 
cause give promise of efficient services. 

She was also particular to inquire what aid we re- 
ceived from the Government and from organized socie- 
ties, and if we had a fixed fund. 

She was quite surprised that sufficient voluntary con- 
tributions could be obtained to support the school, and 
that we should have been so successful without the aid 
of endowments and Government appropriations, so es- 
sential to enterprises of this kind in Great Britain. 





MET. 

The telephone occasionally makes a mistake that 
causes a smile, and sometimes a—protest. One of its 
wrong messages, and the effect thereof, are thus report- 
ed by the Cincinnati Commercial : 


Two hunters of Clifton, after a fruitless search for 
game in the neighborhood of Toledo and Dayton, start- 
ed for home. From Dayton they telegraphed to the 
wife of one of them to have the family carriage sent to 
Cumminsville to meet their train. 

The message was delivered so late that the family con- 
tented themselves with telephoning to the livery and 
undertaking establishment in Cumminsville to “meet 
Mr. M. and party at depot to-night.” 

Express No. 3 was late that night, and it was nearly 
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COMPANION. 


FEB. 9, 1882. 








midnight when, in the drenching rain, the hunters 
alighted at the station and looked around for the expect- 


| ed vehicle. 





A man in a rubber coat and cap,and with whip in 
hand, approached and said,— 2 

‘Where is it?” 

“It—what?” gasped Mr. 8., a ghostly suspicion be- 
ginning to dawn upon him, as he discerned a hearse, 
with a rubber awning drawn over it, standing near by. 

““Why, the body, of course,” said the stranger. 

The mistake was soon made apparent. The hunters 
were angry. 

The —« men were angry also, and refused 
point blank to go to the stable for another conveyance, 
saying they had been waiting for hours under a message 
from the telephone station, which read,— 

‘Meet Mr. M. and body at Dayton express to-night.” 

The hunters trudged home through the rain, one car- 
— fifteen pounds of fish, and the other loaded with 
wrath. 

———__0e——"" 


For the Companion. 
THE LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 


It was a thousand years ago, 
And sunlit was the morn, 

When by the Rhine’s melodious flow 
St. Valentine was born; 

The earth put ona rosy face, 
And robed her fair and fine, 

To meet with honor due the grace 
Of brave St. Valentine. 


For years he led a roving life, — 
A True Love Knight was he,— 

And oft he dared the tourney’s strife 
For beauty’s witcherie: 

Ah, those were brave days then, I trow, 
And blood was warm as wine, 

But courtly gallants shunned the blow 
Of bold St. Valentine. 


St. George of England paled before 
The lustre of his lance; 
Je conquered on the § shore, 
And won the fray in France: 
And damosels that lingered by 
The heavy clustered vine 
Saw Italy’s mailed champions fly 
Before St. Valentine. 


He loved, and yet in love was free,— 
No maid his soul could sway,— 

It gave to each that loyal fee 

hich glorifies the day; 

And when or doubt or sorrow came 
They bent before his shrine, 

And felt within their hearts the flame 
Of dear St. Valentine. 


At last, ah, woe! he came to die, 
And bitter tears were shed,— 

The land was full of moan and sigh,— 
St. Valentine was dead, 

But just before his heart grew cold, 
He said, “I leave as mine 

One day, when love fair sway shall hold 
For me, St. Valentine.” 


And though a thousand years have passed, 
d men have come and gone, 

Still does the brave Saint’s memory last, 
And still his power goes on. 

And youth and maiden bend the knee, 
And fudeless chaplets twine, 

To win the favor and the fee 
Of good St. Valentine. 


The sturdy north winds loud may blow, 
The torest monarchs roar, 
And high the white and drifted snow 
Lie on the ice-bound shore, 
Yet something that we know is his 
With wind and storm combine, 
A word, a glance, a smile, a kiss, 
Are given St. Valentine. 
TuHos. S, COLLIER. 
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FOLLOWED. 

A person who appears under a false name is always 
suspected of having some discreditable reason for the 
concealment. The French government recognizes very 
positively the mischief and danger of practical falsehood, 
and insists, to an extent which perhaps no other nation 
does, that every man in France shall tell the truth about 
himself, and shall be officially known. Ifa manis sup. 
posed to have given a false name, he is watched until 
he can be convicted of it. If he commits any other of- 
fence in the meantime, that only hastens his certain 
seizure by the law. Concealment is useless, for the po- 
lice will not release the man until they have exhausted 
all means of ascertaining the truth. Few are foolish 
enough to persist in the deceit, for it is simply throwing 
life away. A remarkable case of such persistency is 
given of a man evidently a native Frenchman, who 
should have known what a hopeless conflict he was be- 
ginning. 

He obstinately resisted all efforts to ascertain what 
his name was. He had been arrested for a petty theft 
and stated that he was an Italian. This proved to be 
false. 

He was kept in prison fifteen months and questioned 
eighty times by a Judge of Instruction, but to no pur- 
pose, so that he was at last tried for being a thief and a 
vagabond and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

n his release he was treated as a foreigner—that is, 
he was expelled the country by order of the Prefect 
of Police, and being conveyed to the frontier between 
two gendarmes, he was given up to the Italian authori- 
ties as a suspected criminal. 

The Italian police system being like the French, the 
vagabond was taken to jail and asked to give an account 
of himself. As he persisted in telling palpable untruths 
about his birthplace, he was kept for several months in 
durance, then sentenced to six months for vagabondage, 
and on the expiration of his term he was sent back to 
France. 

This time the French police did not arrest him, but 
they watched him. The unhappy man secking for work 
as a stone mason soon found employment; but gave his 
master a name different from that under which he had 
been sentenced. 

The police were upon him at once. Having ascer- 
tained that his new name was not his own, they got him 
sentenced again to a year’s imprisonment, and upon his 
discharge they told him plainly that he could expect no 
peace until he made an avowal of his identity. 

He was consigned to a ‘‘Dépot de Mendicité,” or de- 
pot for incorrigible vagabonds, and there committed 


suicide. 
——-- — —+~+@e-——- 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Wellington once said that a great victory was only 
excelled by a disastrous defeat. He did not refer to the 
moral, but to the physical results, as seen in the dead, 
the dying and the wounded scattered over the battle- 
field. A writer in the Atdantic brings out Wellington's 
meaning in the following descriptionof the field after 
the battle: 

T remember a day when, after an engagement that had 
raged and wavered around a mountain farm, and had at 
last been decided by a struggle in the grounds about 
the farm-house, I walked across the green slopes and 
through the orchard and garden, where hundreds of 
dead and wounded men were lying, and felt the horror 
of having a battle in a place so fair. 

The fruit trees were broken and splintered by can- 
non-balls, and in the garden a young officer, with his 
sword still clutched in his dead hand, lay across a bed 
of pinks in bloom. The flowers were splashed with 
his blood, which had run two or three yards down the 
hard path or walk. 

As we were gathering up the wounded, and bringing 
them to the surgeons’ tables in the door-yard, I was 
startled by a woman’s voice. Looking up, I saw a lady 
and two young girls. 

She was the mistress of the house, and had come, 
with her daughters, who were perhaps sixteen and eigh- 
teen years of age, to ask permission to look over the 





battle-ground to see if any of her relatives or friends 
had been left upon it, and to assist in caring for the Con. 
federate wounded. 

As I went with them to headquarters, I noted the 
mother’s firm step and quiet tones, and the white, fright- 
ened faces of the girls. The officer in command allowed 
them to remain as nurses. 

Many days passed before we left the place. The house 
was full 6f wounded men, from cellar to garret, its very 
closets being occupied, and all the sheds and out-build- 
ings which remained standing. Great tents were set up 
near by for additional hospital accommodations. 

The Southern dead were buried in a great trench dug 
across the lawn. I thought I should like to see the 
place again, after time had in some measure healed the 
ruin the battle had made, and to know what the war 
brought to this lady and her daughters. Their woman- 
ly strength, efficiency and r it interested me. 





ee 
HIS CHOICE. 

Young men sometimes sneer at water asa beverage. 
“Water is good for washing,’ says one, “but for a 
steady drink give me lager!” “I never astonish my 
stomach with a glass of water,” says another, “‘if I can 
get wine to drink.” ‘Water? Water? Ah! yes, I 
think I’ve heard that some people drink it!” remarks a 
third. Perhaps the following story, published in the 
Ledger, may instruct such foolish scoffers: 


A boy, bright-eyed and fair-faced, was found in the 
street by Frank Hals, a celebrated Dutch painter. The 
lad knew no name only Hans, so Hals called him Hans 
Findling, and went at the work of teaching him. 

The boy proved an apt pupil, but as he progressed in 
art and increased in years, his works took on a strange 
character for one so young. 

They were of drinking-houses and drinking scenes; 

ot-companions, smoking, drinking and carousing—alt 
— with a truthfulness and vividness that was won- 
erful. 

Hans Findling went in for a short life and a merry 
one. In his cups he was a genial companion, keen, 
witty and brimming with humor. And so he went on 
to the age of thirty. 

He had drank so much, so deeply and so long, that his 
life was burned up—literally drowned out of him! 

Bloated, haggard and disfigured; eyes bloodshot; his 
once deft hand now palsied; his breath weak and la- 
bored; and still he strove to be cheerful. 

“Give me wine!” he cried, to his physician. 

“No, no, it must be water, Hans.”’ 

“Must it? Ah! well, I’ll try to love we | 
And he took the water in his hand, but could 
it. His physician had to carry it to his lips. 

Half an hour later the physician arose to take his 
leave. Before going, he stood by the bedside and took 
the ane man’s hand. 

“Hans, I am going away for atime, as I have others 
to visit. Now, look you; I want to leave a solemn 
question for you to answer. There is a bottle of wine, 
and there is a flagon of pure water. 

“Which is the enemy? Dear boy! if you will solve 
this problem as I hope you will, you shall be saved—not 
for a merry life, but fora USEFUL! If you shall decide 
in behalf of the foul fiend, no power can save you.” 

And the physician went away. When he returned he 
found the young painter in tears. 

“Doctor! Save me! Saveme! <AndI will be a use 
ful man!” 

He had decided that the bright wine was his enemy. 
The good physician saved him, and Hans lived many 
years, an ornament to society and a grand contributor 
to the world of art. 


enemy !"" 
not hold 
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“A LITTLE GREEN.” 

Those who read the following will be d 
at the countryman’s perplexity; but how many of them 
will see the moral that slumbers in the story? The 
young fellow was “green,”’ but he had the good sense 
to confess his ignorance and seek information. 





Ant, 





On a railroad train not long since was a young man 
in farmer’s dress, who had his overcoat pockets full of 
articles he had bought. After inspecting two or three 
parcels, he took the wraps off a twenty-five cent ther- 
mometer, and examined the instrument with the closest 
interest. 

He looked at the face, then at the back, and the 
longer he looked the more puzzled he seemed. A gen- 
tleman who had been observing him finally remarked,— 

“Been buying a thermometer, I see.” 

“Yes; I bought her for a neighbor of ours.” 

‘*What’s the temperature in this car just now?” 

The young man took a long squint at the thermome- 
ter, turned it over two or three times, and then an- 
swered,— 

“It’s about middling, I guess.” 

Nothing further was said for ten minutes, and the 
genticman was busy with his paper, when the other 
touched his arm, and said,— 

“Say, are po used to thermometers ?’’ 

Yes, slightly.” 

‘Well, I’m a little green, and I’m willing to own up. 
Seems to me there’s something wrong about this ’ere.’” 

“T guess not. It’s a cheap instrument, but it seems 
to be all right.” 

“Well, it may be; but I had made up my mind there 
was something missing. I can’t find any key-hole, and 
if it ever had any hands on the face, they’re gone now, 
sure.” 

It took about five minutes to enlighten him, and when 
he realized “show she worked,”’ he put the thermometer 
‘n his pocket with the remark,— 

“I’m going home to tell the old man that none of us 
know enough to trust ourselves out alone nights!” 


SU ccmrtcceieii 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM, 

The only limit to the voracity of frogs and toads is 
their size. If they could grow big enough, they would 
be almost as dangerous as alligators. The New Haven 
(Ct.) Palladium says: 


A Plantaviile druggist has preserved in alcohol a huge 
bull-frog, and in its mouth a young duck. The history 
of the pair is as follows: Mr. Freeman, of Plainsville, 
had from time to time missed young ducks, in all some 
twenty or twenty-five, for whose mysterious disappear- 
ance he was unable to account. 

Determined to fathom the mystery, he watched for the 
enemy, and surprised him in the shape of a large bull 
frog as he seized one of the young ducks and was in the 
act of swallowing it, when Mr. Freeman put an end to 
the sport by rapping him over the head with a club. 
The two were preserved exactly as they were taken. 


CORN PRIZES. 
Last spring the boys of Rhode Island were tempted 
by Mr. T. R. Lester, with prizes of $50 and 330, to 
compete at corn-raising : 


Fifty lads entered the a, and thirty-two 
persevered to the end, and made returns indicating good 
cultivation, diligent industry, and an interest in the 
work that promises well for the future. The prizes 
were given out at a public meeting at Providence on 
Saturday, when addresses were made by Senator Doyle, 
Governor Littlefield and others. 

The lad to whom was awarded the first prize of $50 
is Edward J. Arnold, of North Kingstown, who raised 
on one-eighth of an acre a little over eighteen bushels 
of corn. The second prize of $30 was awarded to Jobp 
T. Reynolds, of Richmond. 


—_—__+or—___—_ 


Grve us aman, yourg or old, high or low, on whom 
we know we can thoroughly depend—who will stand 
firm when others fall—the friend faithful and true, the 
adviser honest and fearless, the adversary just and chiv- 
alrous; in such an one there is a fragment of the 
of Ages.—Dean Staniey. 
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For the Companion. 


CLOUDIKINS. 
Old mother Cloudikins 
Bounced on high, 
To shake her feather beds 
Up in the sky. 
Weatherby! Featherby! 
She could make snow, 
Only she wouldn't, 
You know, you know. 


Little gold Fluffikins, 
Down below, 
Cried so and longed for the 
Beautiful snow. 
Fither-flake! Feather-flake 
Come quick to me, 
Reaching on tip-toe, 
You see, you see. 


| 


| 


Bright-colored Sledikins 
Stood quite still, 

All saddled and bridled 
To ride down hill. 


she tumbled over, too. 
was broke to smash, and it was a candy cane. | 

And the other thing went out in the street, and a 
| baker’s cart was coming, and it run over the thing, 
and Kitty cried. 


| was sorry and he said it was good yet and he’d fix 


Then I took a bite, but I guess I tried to bite 
bigger. 


I guess I bit Kitty’s finger, for she 
jumped, and I was leaning over to get a big bite 


; and somehow I tumbled over, and you ought to 
have seen the peanuts spill. 
in the street, and peanuts in the gutter, and pea- 
nuts all over the sidewalk. 


There were peanuts 


And when I tumbled I tumbled over Kitty, and 
And the streaky red thing 


tirls always cry. 
Then the baker’s boy he picked it up, and he 


it, and he gave me a big cake and Kitty a big 
cake. It was a tin horse, and it had wheels and a 
boy and a tail on it, and it wasn’t good yet, for 
the tail was off and the wheels wabbled. 

Me and Kitty ate up the candy cane. Then we 
picked up some of the peanuts, but we got awful 
| tired and we sat down on some steps and ate some 
| peanuts. Then we ate up the cakes. Then we 
| ste some more peanuts. Then there were only a 
| few left and we ate up all the peanuts. Then we 
took the string the man tied round the peanuts | 
and tied it on the tin horse to draw him home. 





COMPAN ION. 


We went home, and mamma was at the ong, 


' looking for us, and Sarah was gone to look for us. 


It was supper-time, but I was so tired I couldn't | 
eat any supper, and Kitty couldn’t eat any supper, 


| either. 


ane eeeciaticenenstin 
For the Companion. 


A WORD TO ROVER. 
“Now, Rover, do you hear me, sir? 
I am ashamed of you; 
I want you just to understand 
Such conduct will not do. 


“T saw you bark and prance about 
At that poor little kit, 

When Nannie brought a little milk, 
And she was drinking it. 

“You drove the cunning little thing, 
So white, and soft as silk, 

Way up into the apple-tree, 
Then you drank up the milk. 

You acted like a coward, sir! 
What would you think if I, 

A great, big boy, should tease and make 
My little sister cry? 





| 

“Now, I shall give to Pussy Cat 
Your supper, by-und-by, 

And if you do the like again, 
I'll know the reason why.’’ 








Crickaby! Crackaby! 

Breaking their back, 
Standing so patient, 

Alack! Alack! 

Old mother Cloudikins 

Fussed about, 

Put on a pillow-case 

Wrongside out. 

Stingy old Cloudikins! 

Wouldn’t make snow, 
Saving her feathers, 

You know, you know. 
Little Miss Snipikins 

Comes fron? far, 

Cuts the bed-ticks 

With a sharp little star. 
Snipity! Snapity! 

A million and two 
Little snow ghosts, 

They flew, they flew! 
Soft little zephyrkins, 

Breathing low, 

Wafted the ghosties 

Down below. 

Pillowy! Billowy! 

Pile them up high, 
Now there is coasting 

For you and I. 
+o 

For the Companion, 
ME AND KITTY. 

We're twins, me and Kitty. I’m 
the other one — Tommy. I’m five 
years old to-morrow, and Kitty’s 
just as old as me, only Kitty’s a girl. 

To-morrow’s my birthday and Kitty’s too; we’ve 
both got the same one. We always get presents, 
mamma says. I don’t remember, for I haven’t had 
a great many birthdays, or Kitty hasn’t, either. | 

Me and Kitty wanted to give presents to us, too. | 
I mean Kitty wanted to give me a present and I 
wanted to give Kitty a present. We asked mam- 
ma to give me five dollars and Kitty five dollars. | 
She said she thought she’d rather give me a quar- 
ter and Kitty a quarter. She showed us the quar- | 
ters, and we said yes. It’slotsof money. Iknow | 
it’s more than five dollars. | 

Mamma let us go down town. I mean she let | 
me take Kitty down town, for Kitty’s a girl, and I | 
always take care of her. Mamma said we ought | 
not to go together, for then I’d know what Kitty | 
bought, and Kitty’d know what I bought. But 
we said we wouldn’t look, for we wanted to be 
s’prised. 

We never had sucha pile of money before. I 
said to Kitty what did she think was a nice present, 
and she said, oh, a big doll with really hair and 
sure-enough eyes, and a pink dress and button 
boots and things. And I said I thought the nicest 
thing was a great big horse that would go. 

When we came to the store I told Kitty not to 
look, and I went to buy a doll. There was a 
splendid one, I tell you, and I told the man to put 
a piece of paper on it. Then I gave him all my 
money and told him I wanted a little of it back to 
buy candy and nuts and things. But he said the 
doll would cost more than all my quarter. Then 
I told him I’d buy a set of doll’s china dishes, but 
he said they would cost more, too. 

They had lots of peanuts there. I like peanuts, 
so I told him I’d buy some peanuts for my quar- 
ter. It was an awful lot of peanuts. 
peanuts, too. 

Then I went where Kitty was. She had two 
things with paper on. I told her I wouldn’t know 
what they were for anything, it’s only girls that | 

want to know everything, but I wanted to feel | 


which they were, hard or soft. But Kitty was | grown from grains that were found with the mum- 
real mean and wouldn’t let me. Then Iasked her | mies in Egyptian tombs, which must have been 
were they red or blue or green or white, and she three thousand years old, thought that there might 


wouldn’t tell me. 


But when we were going home Kitty said she’d | 


show me the least little bit. She did. 
streaky red. It was candy. 
she give me a bite. And she said yes, if I’d take | 
just a little bite. And she held the paper up a lit- | 
tle and put her finger where I was to bite, just so 
far. 


Kitty likes | 


For the C 


WHAT 


I see the tiniest, sweetest nest 

Ever made for a birdling’s rest; 

Soft with feathers and wool and hair, 
Bound together with loving care. 
Cotton and linen, grass and string 

All worked into the cosey thing, 

And even a bit of lace I see— 

How clever that mother bird must be! 
Outside, to make ali safe and sound, 
Sticks and twigs are woven around. 


There is the nestling—look and see, 

Was ever so cunning a thing as he? 

Eyes so bonny and blue and bright, 
Beaming fresh as the morring light. 

What is he? Robin or wren or thrush— 
Bobolink, sparrow, bluebird? Hush, 

T’ll peek at his little feathers and see 

What we may call him, but, oh dear me! 

I cannot spy out a single one,— 

Only a little silky down 

On his pretty head. Then what are his wings? 
Indeed, I should say they’re curious things, 





ompanion. 
Is HE? 


White and dimpled and round and fat— 
How can he fly with wings like that? 

And claws ?—will you only look at those— 
Soft and plump, with a fringe of toes! 


Now look closer if you would see 

How very dainty the nest must be 

For the darling mite who slumbers there 
With tender limbs on downy hair; 

That little lace-bound pillow holds 
Feathers soft in its snowy folds. 

Where did they find that cover white, 
Woolly and warm for a winter's night? 
Cannot you guess? Its fleecy coat 

The smallest lamb in the meadow brought. 


Oak and walnut solid and strong, 

See how the sticks are laid along, 

Turned and carved and polished bright, 

Binding everything sound and tight; 

Safe enough for the dreamy rest 

Of the sweetest bird in the dear home nest. 
SYDNEY Dayne. 





For the Companion. 
HENS’ EGGS TWELVE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD. 

“Oh, what a story /” you are ready to say. 

So was I when I first heard it. 

At St. Eloi, in the Faubourg St. Antoine in 
France, a nest-full of eggs was found under the 
ruins of the old palace where King Dagobert lived. 

So they knew that twelve hundred years before 
some hen had stolen her nest, just as our hens do 
now-a-days; and had been disturbed, and left the 
nest before the eggs had been sat upon. 

The workmen in clearing away the ruins to 





the nest and were going to throw away the eggs. 
| 


the parish, remembering that wheat had been 


| be life in these old eggs. 


obert” chickens, 
called. 


These chickens all lived to be fine hens and 


roosters. 


build the old church that still stands there, found 


But the Abbe Denis, who was then the curate of | 


He set them under one of his good, motherly old 
It was | hens, and sure enough, in twenty-one days she 
Then I said wouldn’t | came off the nest with a fine brood of “King Dag- 
as they have ever since been 


| try famous for frequent revolutions. 





rr NUTS _ TO CRACK} 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 

1, The country where the year begins on the tenth of 
February. 2, The country whose religion classes wom- 
- with the stupid, the dumb, the blind, and the deaf. 

The country where bells are most highly esteemed, 
The a of art and | music, 5, “The land o° 
ca pM ad “The sick man.” 7, A foreign province 
that a tt to England an illustrious king. 8, The 
country whose history is most important to the world. 
9, Islands distinguished for wonderful coloring of sea 











and sky. 10, “The basest of the kingdoms.”’ 11, A 
city that stands for empire ancient and modern. 12, An 
island, the earliest foreign mission field. 18, A river 


that washes two republics. 14, A poor country ac 
counted by its inhabitants the pleasantest in the world. 
15, A territory witha peculiar institution. 16, A coun 
17, A province 
raised by recent events to the dignity of a kingdom. 18, 
19, A country that has a national holiday in favor with 
every class of citizens, and with all political parties. 
The initial letters spell the name of a 
geographical discoverer. B. L. KE. 


2. 
ANNEXES, 

To that half of the world which in- 
cludes the lands of sacred history annex 
a man who lived about five thousand 
years ago, and died for his wickedness; 
next annex a kind of crystal; then a dia: 
mond carring; next a poetic word for 
woman, then a word that often signifies 
the same as the poetic word; proceeding 
from: and (among the ancients) the sea 
son of purification by offering sacrifice. 

The answer is the name of a flower 
with an old name of the same annexed. 

Lizzie. 
3. 
MYTHOLOGICAL 

The initials of the characters referred 
to name an ancient Roman festival cele 
brated annually on the fifteenth of Febru 
ary, in honor of the god of fertility. 

1. The son of Astrwus and Aurora, 
who with the Hours had charge of the 
horses and chariot of the sun. 

2. One of the nine Muses, regarded as 
the Muse of Astronomy. 

3. The winged horse of the Muses. 

+ The Muse who presided over lyric 
yee try. 

5. One of the three infernal judges, re 
puted to be the son of Jupiter. 

6 The goddess of coin and tillage. 

The presiding deity of archery, 
prop yhecy, music, and medicine. 

R. trodde ‘ss, the daughter of Type- 
rion and Theia, and sister of Helios ( he 
sun) and Eos (the morning). 

A mythical Thessalian prince, 
progenitor of the Centaurs, who for h's 
impiety was chained by Mercury to a 
wheel which revolved perpetually in the 
air. 

10. The daughter of Jasus, fabled to 
be the most swift-footed of mortals, and 
whose hand in marriage Milanion wou 
by artifice. 


ACROSTIC, 


the 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


With me old Chronos started on his race 
The world and all its wonders to embrace; 
On me the records of the years depend, 
And when I die all history has an end. 


Turn me about, and I will then proclaim, 
With cries of anguish, or with breath of fame, 
The deeds that else might lie within the tomb 
Of silence, waiting for the day of doom. 


Turn me again, and I become so small 

You scarcely can discover me at all; 

Yet though to-day I’ve neither size nor weight, 
To-morrow may my greatness celebrate. 


Turn me once more, and then you may peruse 
In plainest prose some striking bit of news, 
Brief and sententious, witty or absurd, 
Or full of import as my leading word. 

Bon Bon. 


5. 
BIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


During the year 1452, there was born in a palace, 
near Florence, a little boy. From his youth he was re- 
markable for his beauty and wonderful aptitude in 
almost all branches of science and art. He was master 
of sculpture, architecture, music, engineering and me 
chanics; but he is best known to the world as one of its 
greatest painters. When he was forty-five years old 
he painted a picture, which has been called ‘the high- 
est effort of Christian art.’”? At one time in his life he 
designed a canal for Milan; he anticipated great dis- 
coveries in astronomy, geology, anatomy and other sci- 





The breed has been carefully kept ever since; 
and the Dagobert fowls have so increased that 
the Abbe of the parish has organized a sale of 
“King Dagobert” eggs for the benefit of the poor 
of his parish. 


should some day visit the parish of St. Eloi, they 
might eat a boiled egg—a real descendant of the 
twelve-hundred-year-old-eggs that were found un- | 
der the ruins of King Dagobert’s palace. 


B. P. 





— 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Lizzie, under three years old, was walking 
home with Auntie Pearle the other Sunday morn- 
| ing from church, when, looking up at the leafless 
! trees whose branches showed all their fine twigs 





Pearle, vat a lot ob toof-picks !” 

Little Eddie was looking at the moon and stars 
one night, and said, “The moon has lots of little 
babies to-night. Oh, when all the moon’s babies 
are grown won’t we have a big light!” 


A little girl, aged four years, asked, ‘“What is 





the most, a million, a hundred, or below zero ?” 


If any of the boys and girls who read this | 


against the blue sky, she exclaimed, “O Auntie | 


ences, and he was the inventor of the wheelbarrow. He 
was attached to different courts as court musician and 
court painter. In short, his genius was the marvel of 
the fifteenth century. Who was he? 


6. 
WHO WAS SHE? 





Often named, yet little known, 
Stands she in her place alone, 

In the half lights round her thrown. 
From her own to foreign shore 

She a wondrous missive bore. 

Such a message ne’er before 


Honored woman’s hand or mind. 
Noblest was it of its kind, 
Leaving king’s commands behind. 


By that great, immortal letter, 

Never will the saints forget her; 

Would they knew our sister better. 
WESTBROOK. 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cottage, apple, nautilus, doll, /amb, eagle, moth, 
acorn, snail shell.—CANDLEMAS. 

2. The shepherd would rather see a w olf enter his 
stable on Candlemas-day than the sun.” Partial an. 
awers: Election, tawdry, shelter, hash, brush, toe, 
held, sported, manse, faun, Anne, shade, wealth. 

3. Ready, Outlives, Brimming, Either, Rest. Think, 
Beloveds, Undone, Reach, Niche, Speak. — RoBERT 
| BURNS. 


4. Education, 

5. Jug) pansy, matches, elf, shell, cable, spear, ink, 
—UnciE Ben. 

6. Mount-e-bank. 
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For the Companion, 
RELIEF OF ANGINA PECTORIS. 

In this agonizing ailment, the necessity of care to pre- 
vent its attacks is well known; but in many cases, the 
spasms will occur, notwithstanding the utmost care. It 
is also well known that the attack if there is organic 
disease of the heart—although such a disease does not 
necessarily accompany angina pectoris—may result in 
sudden death, 

Both this fact, and the terrible pain which the patient 
experiences, make the earliest relief important. In 
most cases nitrite of amyle relieves almost instantane- 
ously. So says the 
Journal (Dee. 22). 
by it. 

But the patient, if not informed beforehand of its al- 
most electrical effects—the sudden rush of blood to the 
skin and head, and the rapid increase of the heart-beat 
—is likely to be alarmed, and very many physicians 
have on account of its effects been afraid to use it. 
But the Medical and Surgical Journal affirms that, 
when properly administered, it is wholly safe; that 
there are no authenticated cases in which it has done 
harm; and that the physician may safely leave it in the 
hands of an intelligent patient, after proper instructions. 
Other high authorities concur in this. 


Soston Medical and Surgical 
So say foreign authorities quoted 


The way to use the remedy is to moisten a handker- 
chief or a bit of cotton-wool with a few drops of the 
nitrite, and inhale it by holding it to the nose. A per- 
son liable to frequent attacks away from home may 
keep a little wool in a tiny box, and moisten the wool 
daily before leaving. 

A physician should aleays have charge of the case, 
and especially decide whether there is, or is not, any 
organic disease of the heart, before the remedy is used. 

> —— 
THE LAST PANTHER. 

The real panther, the “lyon” of the New England 
woods—as our Puritan fathers called it for want ofa bet- 
ter name—is about extinct; atleast in the eastern part of 
our country. More accurately the beast is named “the 
American tiger,” and truly it wasthe tiger of New Eng- 
land, in the days when the species was numerous and 


dreaded—as its savage cousins are still, in more western | 


and southern forests under the names of ‘puma’ and 
The shooting of “the last Vermont pan- 
ther” last Thanksgiving Day in the woods of Barnard 
(Windsor Co.), by Farmer Crowell, recalled the excit- 
ing panther stories of our old colonial forest literature. 
A local paper says: 


“cougar.” 


Stories are rife in this section of other wild beasts of 
this species being seen in Mendon, Bolton and also near 
Barnard, but it is probable that this mammoth cata- 
mount is the last of the panther breed in the State. The 
dead animal is unquestionably native to Vermont, as 
the catamount race roamed the forest in large numbers 
in early times. 

Three panthers have been shot in the State within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants—one in 1820 at Rox- 
bury, one near Ascutney Mountain in 1867 (which is at 
Downer’s Hotel in Reading), and a third in Lamoille 
County in 1869. 

A panther was seen and pursued by a party of hunt- 
ers near Ascutneyville three years since, and was prob- 


To her amazement and extreme horror, she saw baby | 
and basket, pots, pans and buckets flying promiscuous- 
ly along with the tornado. 

The wind subsided almost as quickly as it had risen, | 
and the mother had the satisfaction of seeing the little 
basket chair drop right side up in a pile of hay about | 
one hundred and thirty feet beyond the yard fence. | 

She was much more gratified to see that the baby had 
sustained no serious injury. Its appetite was good im- 
mediately after the rescue. 

———E———— 
AGAINST HIS WILL. 

Now and then boys who play around railroad-stations 
and on the tracks suffer for their carelessness or their 
recklessness. ‘The misadventure of Johnny, who is 
mentioned below, did not end quite so tragically as that 
of “Young Lovewell’s Bride,”’ who locked herself into 
the old oak chest, but it is safe to say the poor boy did 
not enjoy his five-hundred-mile free ride much. Says 
the Chicago Jnter-Ocean : 


A young and intelligent little boy, named John Stein- 
berg, only eleven years of age, and who is now cared 
for by the police, tells a strange story of travel and suf- 
fering. His parents live at Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Last week the little fellow was with some companions 
playing “hide and seek” at his home in Beaver Falls. 
So as to hide securely from his companions, be entered 
a freight-car and lay down in the corner. The door was 
suddenly closed on him, and all was dark. He cried 
and shouted to be released, but all in vain, as no one 
heard him, The train soon after left the station and 
continued on its course westward. 

The boy, without food or water, was confined in the 
car for three days and two nights. When the door of 
the car was opened at Fifty-first Street, the train-men 
were surprised to discover a young boy, who imme- 
diately jumped out. He related his adventure to them, 
and he says they told him “skip.” 

Ife was taken in charge by the police, and Capt. Ga- 
han telegraphed his father. A despatch was received 
from his father yesterday, stating that he had sent 
money to pay his boy’s fare home, 

SEE anne 
NOT FORGOTTEN. 

We never know—until it is too late—what nerve we 
are touching, or what violence we may be doing, when 
attempting to make merry over the peculiarities of a 
stranger. The following teaches a lesson, which well- 
intentioned young persons will be glad to learn before 
punishing themselves for being too careless with their 
fun: 

Residing in the suburbs of Boston, we frequently 
meet in the horse-car a man of about sixty years of age, 
once noted for his “practical jokes,’’ but who became 
almost wholly cured of that low fun by the following in- 
cident, which took place a number of years.ago. 

Going home one evening, our joker sat at the upper 
end of the car, next to a young man, who, the moment 
he took his seat, went off into an apparently sound 
sleep, unconscious of everything around him. As we 
neared the end of our route the joker took'a straw from 
the floor and slyly tickled the sleeper three or four 
times, to the amusement of some persons in the car and 
the indignation of others, who witnessed it. 

Each time the sleeper raised his hand and brushed 
away the annoyance, when, on a continued repetition 
of the offence, he opened his eyes and caught the man 
in the act. A sad expression passed over the young 
man’s face as he said, loud enough to be heard by those 
near him,— 

“I’ve been travelling night and day from Chicago 
since Monday morning, to get home in season to see my 
mother, who is dying, and I’ve been so anxious for fear 
I shall be too late, that I couldn’t get any sleep till just 
now, when I’m so near home.” 

His voice broke down ina suppressed sob. Our prac- 
tical joker got up, his face suffused with shame, and hur- 
riedly left the car. The rebuke was a severe one, and 
was not forgotten.—Boston Commonwealth. 

———_o- ——_ 
SELLING THEIR HAIR. 

It seems pitiful that in any country women should be 
in circumstances where they should be led to sell their 
hair. “If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her; 
for her hair is given her for a covering,’ says Holy 
Writ. Perhaps in some cases it is not so much poverty 
as vanity that impels peasant women of France to sell 
their “glory”? and natural covering every five years for 
a cheap and showy calico dress. A foreign correspond. 
ent of the New Orleans Picayune describes how it is 
done: 

A hair market was held a few days since in Bellen- 
ares, Allier County. It was attended by a great many 
women from sweet sixteen to venerable sixty. There 
were four hair buyers. Each had his booth, whose 
front was filled with cheap, gaudy calico cloths, worth 
at the very outside twenty cents a yard. 

In the booth were two men, both armed, one with a 








ably the same one shot at Barnard, It was also seen by 
two section men to cross the Central Vermont track in | 
Hartford a mouth since. 

During the past season farmers in Windsor County | 
have lost nearly two hundred sheep by some prowling 
beast, which, no doubt, was this panther. 

A description of the animal was sent to P, T. Barnum 
at the time the shooting occurred, and the great show- 
man in response said that it was the largest panther 
ever seen or captured in America, He further stated 
fiat there were only two live specimens on exhibition 
in the country. 

The Barnard panther is esteemed so much of a curi- 
osity that its present owner (or rather the owner of its | 
nicely stuffed skin) has been offered $1500 for it, and it 
is proposed that the fierce-looking relic be placed in the 
State Llouse Cabinet at Montpelier. 





—_—++ 
SAW HER BABY FLYING. 

Every earthquake and cyclone is followed by a har- 
vest of stories, more or lesstrue. These are marvellous 
of course, and some of them have a comical quaintness, 
intensified by the very horror that occasioned them. 
The following is one of the many strange tornado inci- 
dents which come from Kansas. 


In a house near the town of Abilene, a mother left 
her infant strapped in a chair in the summer kitchen. 
A wind storm came up suddenly. From a dead calm a 
gale arose in twenty seconds. At the first warning the 





mother hurried to look after her child, expecting to find 
it quietly drinking the contents of its thumb. 


pair of scissors, the other with a yardstick. The for- 
mer would ask in an arrogant way, as if he did not 
want hair and was doing a great favor if he condescend- 
ed to touch a peasant’s hair,— 

“What do you want in exchange for that?’’ 

“Fifteen yards.” 

“Fifteen? “If I give you four, six, eight, thirteen” 
(this figure was rarely exceeded), “you may think your- 
self very lucky!’ The offer accepted, he cuts the hair, 
and the other man measures the agreed number of 
yards. Sometimes the ‘‘merchandise” is refused as be- 
ing worthless; the head is too old. It takes about five 
years for a decent fleece of hair to grow. 


——_>__—__- 
HE STARTED HIM. 

Among the many thrilling incidents of the siege of 
Petersburg (Va.) during the late war, related by a cor- 
respondent of the Detroit Free Press, now and then an 
amusing one occurs. ‘The writer tells his readers of 


how a darkey “utilized” the situation to get his cart 
out of the mud: 


It is remembered by a dozen residents that one after- 
noon during the investment a negro’s horse and cart 
were “stalled” on the street running up from the dépot. 
The horse tugged and strained to no purpose, and the 
driver, instead of wearing himself out by using the 
whip or straining his muscles by a lift on the wheels, 
walked across the street and sat down in the shade. 

“Can't you budge him?” asked a pedestrian. 

“T ’spects not.” 

“And what ere you going to do?”’ 

“T’ze gwine to wait. Inde course ob de next half- 
hour dat ole hoss am gwine to be scart half to death.” 

In about twenty minutes the sullen boom of a gun 
was heard from Grant’s line, and directly a solid shot 
was heard coming with its m-m-m! The old horse 
heard it and began to dance, and as the missile sailed 
above him and knocked splinters from the hotel, he 
“yanked” the wheels out of the rut and started off as if 
death was after him, 

a 
KNOWLEDGE IS WEALTH. 


The richest man upon the Sandwich Islands, Claus 
Spreckles, of Honolulu, attained to that position through 
knowledge of the fact that lava makes a fruitful soil: 


A few years ago he was laughed at when he pur- 
chased ten thousand acres of land for ten eents an acre, 
as the tract was at the foot of an extinct voleano, and 
covered with a crust on the surface like a flagstone 
walk. He broke up this crust, mixed the dry earth with 
a small quantity of vegetable mould, thoroughly irri- 
gated the soil thus formed, and planted sugar cane. 
To-day he is a millionaire. 
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For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or Cold, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are offered with the fullest 


| confidence in their efficacy. (Com. 





s 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 





Reporter, Dec. 31, 1881. 


NOT IN COMPETITION. 


When J. & P. Coats entered their exhibit at the | 
Atlanta Cotton Exposition, they made such entry , co 
for ‘exhibition only,” and put up the first month | y, ERN sis - 
of the show conspicuous signs, “For Exhibition | oR 


Only. Visitors Welcome.” 


Having taken the highest medals at all the 


From the United States Economist and Dry Goods 


By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yicld 
Teadily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PERFECT 
FITTING and comfortable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Best Physicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers, 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
Manufactured only by 
ep HICAGO CORSET CO,, Chicago, TiL 


ni 
MONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, ch 








world’s great fairs, they did not consider it neces- 
sary to enter into competition at Atlanta, where 
their goods are an acknowledged standard of ex- 
cellence. They are exhibiting for the benefit of 
their friends in the South, and the sign of ‘Visi- 
tors Welcome” is still to be seen over their exhib- 
it.—Atlanta Constitution. 


TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 
tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 


COATS’ SPOOL COTTON has been on trial 
before the American people in all sections for 40 
years, and by a unanimous verdict it stands at the 
Its medals of praise can be found in almost 
every home of the broad land, where, after daily 
use both for machine and hand-sewing, it is pro- 
Here after all is the true 


front. 


nounced the BEST. 


ry has decided to protect the reputation it has 
acquired during fifty years of business, by providing its 
customers and the public with unquestioned guar- 
antees of the parse of its product. At large expense 
it has arranged that the official chemist of the State of 
Massachusetts shall test the contents of each package 
bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that it is 
free from all adulteration will be found on each 
barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- 
tents, a paper label with the words ‘‘Guaranteed 

ure Sugar’’ will be pasted across each head. By 
adopting these means the Boston Sugar Refinery 
is satisfied that the Sugar of their manufacture will reach 


the consumer in its original purity. 





practical test, and where excellence and merit are 
fully and fairly tried. 

Consumers acquire a knowledge of superiority 
in thread by a practical test, and an opinion from 
this large body is therefore of more importance to 
thread-makers than all the prizes that were ever 
awarded. The fact therefore that J.& P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON is in almost 


UNIVERSAL USE is the most ampletestimonial 


of merit that can be given. This celebrated make, 
in addition however to this superiority of award, 
has taken the HIGHEST AWARDS in GOLD 
MEDALS and PRIZES at all the GREAT 
WORLD'S Fairs in Europe and America, and the 
Atlanta Constitution in its issue of December 22 
was right in its conclusions, “That as these goods 
have an acknowledged standard of excellence it 
was not necessary to enter for competition at the 
COTTON EXPOSITION.” The exhibit was made 


Boston, January, 1882. 
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for the benefit of their friends in the South, and 
was one of the chief features of the Exposition, oc- | 
cupying a prominent space, and surrounded at all 
One of 
the attractive features of this exhibit was an EM- 
BROIDERY MACHINE using Coats’ Spool Cot- 
Samples of the work hand- 
somely executed on old gold, fine Farmer’s satin, 
were given out to the admiring throngs, and af- 
forded another practical illustration of the fact 
that Coats’ Spool Cotton was as superior for MA- 


times by attentive and interested crowds. 


ton for embroidery. 


CHINE USE as for HAND SEWING. 


Clenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
. Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 








AFT Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 

USING that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
GLENN on each packet. 

URS Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 

SUPER Sup cakes 60c., and mailed to any 

SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 





3 cents extra per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
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DR.SCOTTS 


Positively Secure with this 


BEAUTIFUL INVENTION. 


By ahappy thought Dr. Scott, of London, the 
Inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has 
adapted Electro-Magnetism to Ladies’ Corsets, 
thus bringing this wonderful curative agency 
within the reach of every lady. 

They should be adopted at once by those suf- 
fering from any bodily ailment, and she who 
wishes to 


Ward off Disease, 


Preserve her good health, and retain 
and improve the elegance of her figure, 
ghould give them an immediate trial. 
t has been found that magnetic treatment 
makes the muscles and tissues more plastic 
and yielding, and it is argued from this that 

a who wear these Corsets will 
have no difficulty in moulding the figs 
ure to any desired form without tight 
lacing. A tendency to extreme fatness or 
leanness is a disease which, in most cases, 
these articles will be found to cure. In appear- 
ance they do not differ from the usual corsets, 
being made of the same materials and shape (see 
eut). They are worn the same, and fit the same, 
but give amore graceful figure. 





The Secretary of the Pall Mall 
Electric Association of London 
“earnestly recommends all” 
“Ladies suffering from any” 
“bodily ailment to adopt” 
“these corsets without delay.” 
“They perform astonishing” 
“cures and invigorate every” 
“part of the system.” 











In place of the ordinary steel busks in front 
and a rib or two_at the back, Dr. Scott inserts 
steel magnetods, which are exactly the same 
size, shape, length, breadth and thickness as the 
usual steel busk or rib. By this means he is able 
to bring the magnetic power into constant con- 
tact with all the vital organs, and yet preserve 
that symmetry and lightness so désirable in a 
good corset. It is affirmed by professional men 
that there is hardly a disease which Electricity 
and Magnetism will not benefit or cure. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond, of New York, 


Late Surgeon-General of the United States, an 
eminent authority, publishes almost miraculous 
cures made by him, and all medical men daily 

ractise the same, Ask your own physician. 

he sale of Magnetic Clothing, Bands, Belts, 
ete., has attained world-wide success, but 
many who are constrained to use them are 
deterred because they are either expensive, 
bulky, troublesome, or interfere with the 








outwear three of those commonly used. 











sentation of the corset, which should be worn daily in place of the ordinary one, and will always 

do good, never harm. There is no shock or sensation whatever felt in wearing them, while benefit 

quickly follows. Being made with better material and workmanship than any corset sold, they will 
. In ordering be careful to send exact waist measure, and 

mention Youth’s Companion. They are all of the same quality, differing only in size. 

is white, fine m Texture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed. 

We will send it on trial, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned 

if not as represented. 

Inclose ten cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery. 
expense, with privilege of examination—but expressage adds considerably to your cost. 
nearest Dry Goods or Fancy Store to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the corset. 
Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A . 
be made in Checks, Drafts, Post Office Orders, Currency or Stamps. LIBERAL 


. SCOTT, 842 Rreadway, New York. 
it 
Agents Wanted in every town. Send for Circular of Dr, Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, 


dress and figure. The cut gives a fair repre- 


« 
The material 


We will send it by express, C.0.D., at you 
Or request your 


They can 
SCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
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For the Companion. 


ONLY A GRAPE. 
By Garry Moss. 


“Poor thing! it’s kleptomania,” said Jenny 
Johns, pityingly. 

“Call things by their right names, my dear,” 
said Aunt Johns, who was busy knitting a blue- 
and-white tidy; “say it’s stealing.” 

“Now, aunty, I call that cruel,” said Jenny. 

“And I call it kind,” was the rejoinder. 

“T looked it up in Webster,” said Jenny, “and 
found it, ‘a morbid and irresistible impulse or de- 
sire to steal.’” 

“Of course, all thieves have that,” said Aunt 
Johns, calmly. “If they didn’t have the impulse 
or the desire, they wouldn’t steal.” 

Jenny made up a little face. Aunt Johns could 
not understand her. Her forty extra years had 
made her hard and cold. 

Mary Johns, a tall, 
thin girl, sauntered up 
from the piano, where 
she had been practising 
for the last two hours. 

“Who has been steal- 
ing 2” she asked. 

“The cat,” laughed 





Johns?” and Mary 
turned to the elder 
lady. 

“Mrs. Tubbs told me,” sj 
said Jenny, “and we're { 
not to mention it, of 
course. It’s Georgiana 
Faber. There wasa bill 
brought in from Sump- ; 
for a diamond } 
ring. Just think of it! | 


Jenny. 
“Who is it, Aunt 
k 


ter’s 


And old Mr. Faber re- 
fived to pay it. Then 
i was gently hintec : 
there would be 
trouble if he did noi 
sottle the bill at once. 
was callec | 
having 
taken the 
ring, but two of, the 
clerks declared they 
had seen her take it, 
and her father was fore- 
ed to pay the bill.” 

“That’s not the first 
time, I fancy,” said 
Mary. “But what in 
the world does she do it 
for? She can have all 
the rings she wants; 
the Fabers are rich.” 

“I have heard that 
Mr. Faber is rather miserly,” said Jenny; ‘but 
then he idolizes Georgy, and no girl has prettier 
or more fashionable things. It’s a disease, they 
say.” 

“Yes, it’s an inherited disease,” said Aunt 
Johns, sorting her wools. ‘Her mother had it 
before her. She and I went to boarding-school 
together. She came pretty near being disgraced 
for downright stealing, too, and it would have 
served her right—cured her, perhaps. It’s not a 
disease, though, in poor people—there it’s a 
crime.” 

“But it stands to reason,” urged Jenny, “that 
when one can have a thing for the asking, it is 
ridiculous to ran such risks. I have heard that 
such people are quite unconscious that they take 
what does not belong to them.” 

“Unconscious! Fiddlesticks !” said Aunt Johns. 
“I suppose Dolly Little—for that was her mother’s 
hame—was unconscious when she picked up my 
lace handkerchief and put it in her trunk, and took 
Debby Burns’s agate seal, and helped herself to 
nice paper whenever she could find it. No, no; 
there’s no unconsciousness about it, and if such 
people were treated as ordinary thieves, and the 
poor given a chance as rich people are, to plead 
for themselves, there would be a good deal less 
talk about kleptomania. Well, cook, what do 
you want >” 

Betty Shore stood in the door-way ; in fact, she 
filled it, she was so fat. Her round face, always 
Tosy, was now of a deep crimson, and she stuttered 
and stammered more than was usual with her. 

“T-there’s a g-girl here, m-mam, and she s-stole 
my r-ring—the 1-little g-good-for-n-nothing ! S-she 
*-Stole the grapes, too—that Mr. J. -johns b-brought 
h-home last n-night. I’ve locked her in the 
¢-closet, mam, and w-what'll I do 2” 

“Stole your ring! Locked her in the closet! 
What sort of a girl is she? How came she 
here ?” 

“W-well, she’s been here, off and on, for cold 
V-vittles, mam, and w-when my back was t-turned 
she took the r-ring and the g-grapes. I’ve s-sent 
for a P-p’liceman, mam.” 


Georgiana 
and denied 


hought or 


| “Do let’s go down and see what it means, 
aunty,” said Jenny. “I wonder if she wanted 
cook’s ring for a necklace ?” 

Long before they reached the kitchen-door, 
piteous cries and sobs were heard. 

“For pity’s sake, let the creature out!” said 
Aunt Johns. ‘We shall have the neighbors in 
here, next.” 

Cook turned the key in the kitchen-door, made 
sure all the windows were closed, and then re- 
leased her prisoner; a piteous object in the shape 
of a girl of thirteen, who was sobbing and trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

“Oh, indeed, indeed, I didn't take the ring!” 
she cried. “I didn’t see it. I don’t know what it 
looks like. You may search me.” 

“We'll s-search ye s-soon enough,” said the 
cook. ‘The p-p-p’liceman will b-be here, p-pres- 
ently.” 

“Oh, don’t! Oh, won’t anybody believe me? 
O my mother! it will kill her to know that a po- 
liceman’s been sent for—and if he takes me away 
—what'll she do? 
lieve it of me; don’t let him take me away. My 
mother is sick, and she aint got anybody but me!” 
‘Hush, child,” said Mary, as she held out her 
hand. ‘Here, cook, here’s the ring on top of this 
little glass. You ought to be careful how you ac- 

















cuse others, when you are so careless.” 
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Cook turned very red. 
child should have put it there, and she remembered 
now that she had placed it on the glass herself. 


It was impossible the 


‘““W—well,” she muttered, “she t—took the 
g—grapes; she c—can’t d—deny that.” 

“Oh yes; but I didn’t mean to. It come over 
me all at once. Mother said how good one grape, 
just one grape would taste, and I saw them on the 
table—so many of them! I thought if I could 
only just take two or three, just for mother, and I 
did try to, but the whole of ’em come up together, 
and I let ’em fall into my basket. I was so fright- 
ened I didn’t know what I was about.” 

“Y—you knew w—well enough that it was 
s—stealing,” said the cook, angrily. 

“Yes, yes, but I only meant to take two or three 
just for mother,” said the girl, pitifully. 

‘“‘Where is your mother? And what’s the mat- 
ter with her ?” asked Jenny, while the cook mut- 
tered something in which the words “little thief” 
could be heard. 

“We live on the alley back of Gay Street, a lit- 
tle way from Mr. McCarthy the grocer. Father 
used to work for him before he died, and mother, 
they say she’s got consumption,” faltered the girl, 
her really honest-looking face clouding anew. 
“She’s so afraid of bein’ sent to the hospital away 
from me, that she won’t tell anybody how sick 
she is; and she’n me are all there is,” she added, 
pathetically. 

“There’s nothing like doing things at the right 
time,” said Aunt Johns. ‘Girls, I’m going home 
with this child; and, cook, make up a basket and 
put some grapes in it, for it’s just likely that what 
the girl says may be true.” 

Cook knew what Aunt Johns’ basket meant, 
and had one soon ready, though she muttered her 
doubts. 

“Aunty, are you im earnest ?” asked Jenny. 

“Certainly ; this is the sort of kleptomania that 
enlists my sympathies,” was the answer. 

The girl led the way to a row of dilapidated 
buildings in a shabby street that had run down at 





the heel long ago, where the gutters were full of 
refuse garbage, and tattered children shouted at 
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Ladies, kind ladies, don’t be- | 
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their play, quite as happy, seemingly—poor little 
wretches—as the children two blocks off dressed 
in purple and fine linen. 

“Tt’s a horrid place,” said the girl, who had giv- 
en her name as Louisa, “and the stairs are broke 


and it’s dark. They used to take pieces of stairs 


to burn, but that’s been stopped and the places 
mended.” 

It was a horrid place, and Aunt Johns gave duc 
attention to the girl’s directions, declaring inward- 
ly that she would neyer be caught in such a hole 
again; but when she reached the landing and 
opened the door, all considerations were merged 
into a feeling of sacred pity. At first she thought 
the woman in the bed, half sitting, was looking 
at her, and then the glazed eyes told the dismal 
story. 

“O mamma,” cried the girl, bustling about, 
“I’ve brought you ever so many nice things. 
There’s tea and sugar and new bread and some 
grapes. I know she'll want a grape the first thing,” 
she added, forcing up the lid of the basket. ‘Oh, 
such beauties! Sweet as honey, I’m sure. And 
I don't believe you’ve tasted a grape since papa 
died. And here” 

Suddenly she seemed struck by the silence. She 
looked up. Aunt Johns was regarding her with a 
pitying glance. She turned half about, and saw 





and felt the awful truth. 


| “Pass through that door,” said ihe \iccroy, 
| sternly, “and do not enter it again without my 
permission.” 
| With a lowly reverence Bravay retired, appar- 
| ently crushed by the rebuke; but ten minutes 
after he bounded into the room, through an open 
| window, prostrated himself before the astonished 
Viceroy, simply remarking, “Your Highness did 
not forbid my returning by the window; only 
mentioned the door.” 
| The audacity of the act tickled the fancy of the 
| capricious despot, and he was immediately rein- 
stated in royal favor. 
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For the Companion, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF 
PRESCOTT THE HISTORIAN. 
By Edwin P. Whipple. 

A satiricai medical writer, in giving directions 
to children as to the means of preserving their 
health, began with this ironical declaration: 
| “Look out that your father and mother, and your 
grandfather and grandmother, had no transmissi- 
ble disease, such as consumption, gout, or scrofu- 
la.” As if the poor boys and girls could “look 
out” to evade causes of sickness existing long be- 
| fore they were born! 
| It may, however, be said of William If. Pres- 
cott, that if he had pos- 





















sessed the privilege of 
selecting his ancestors, 
he could not have hit 
upon a better family 
than that from which 
he was descended. 

The first of the Pres- 
cotts emigrated 
from England to Mas- 
sachusetts was a sturdy 
Puritan soldier by the 
name of John Prescott, 
who settled in Lancas- 
ter, Mass., between 1640 
and 1650, and acquired 
a considerable amount 
of property in land, 
which he bravely de- 
fended trom the incur- 
sions of the Indians, 
who were his near 
neighbors, 

llis sons and grand- 
sons seem to have had 
a similar strength of 
character and a similar 
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“Mother!” she cried, in a 
wild shriek, and sprang to 
the bed. “Mother, O moth- 
er! Mother, how could you 
die and I away? What 
shall I do? What shall I 
do ?” and she wept and sob- 
bed, and held the lifeless form to her 
heart, while Aunt Johns alternately 
wiped her eyes and besought her to be 
comforted. 

“The basket might as well go back,” 
said the child, apathetically. “I couldn’t 
touch a thing. If she could only have 
had one grape,” and again she abandon- 
ed herself to her sorrow. 

Aunt Johns never forgot that sad scene. She 
interested some friends in the orphan, had the 
poor woman buried decently, and finally took the 
girl into her own service, in all the duties of which 
even the cook declares her faultless, emphasizing 
her opinion by adding,— 

“T’d trust her with oceans of gold.” 


— 
LIVING ON HIS WITS. 


A French writer describes a Frenchman, attached 
to the court of the Viceroy of Egypt, who had the 
humor of Falstaff, and also his thieving propensity. 

Personally a prime favorite with the new Viceroy, 
who was fond of those who amused him, Bravay 
became a licensed jester and private friend of Said, 
through his ready wit and unfailing audacity, and 
obtaining large commissions for the furnishing of 
palaces and supply of harems, rapidly became a 
millionaire. 

That the Viceroy paid dearly for all his com- 
missions—often 200 per cent.—he was perfectly 
aware; for he has often observed to me, while 
Bravay was standing by, to amuse him,— 

“You see that man—he robs me frightfully— 
he is a grand Voleur! Is it not so, Bravay ?” 

To which the other would respond, “It is not 
proper for me to contradict Your Highness !” 

And then Said—in person and character, as far 
as an Eastern Prince might be, the counterpart of 
bluff King Hal of England—would roar with 
laughter, and add, “But he amuses me, while all 
the others rob without amusing me. So it is all 
fair.” 

Sometimes when Bravay had made a greater 
coup than usual, and some good-natured friend 
had irritated the Viceroy about it, he would be in 
disgrace for a short time, but would soon be in 
favor again; his wit and drollery, as well as his 
adroitness, being inexhaustible. 

Venturing into the presence one day, while still 
in disgrace, when Siad Pasha was sitting by a 
window, on a level with the garden, he was stern- 
ly ordered to leave his sights 


soundness of body and 
mind. Into whatever 
they undertook they threw the whole energy of 
their natures, and there is no record that any one 
of them ever did anything mean, base, or vicious. 

The grandfather of the historian, a farmer in 
Pepperell, Mass., was the Col. Prescott who threw 
up the redoubt at Bunker Hill, defended it stoutly 
against the repeated attacks of the veteran Eng- 
lish infantry, and when compelled by lack of am- 
munition to retire from his position, was the last 
person of his command to leave the spot he had 
so skilfully and intrepidly defended. 

This Revolutionary hero had for his son Wil- 
liam Prescott, who, in his chosen profession of 
the law, gradually rose to be a counsellor of the 
first rank; who was universally respected for his 
integrity as well as for his learning and intelli- 
gence. 

William Prescott was reckoned to have no supe- 
rior at a bar where Sullivan, Parsons, Dexter, 
Otis and Webster were his competitors; and on 
retiring from his profession, after forty years of 
practice, he was considered by such a judge as 
Daniel Webster to have stood “at the head of the 
bar of Massachusetts for legal learning and at- 
tainments.” 

William Hickling Prescott, the son of this dis- 
tinguished lawyer, was born in Salem, Mass., on 
May 4, 1796. 

The Prescotts seem ever to have been as fortu- 
nate in their mothers as in their fathers, and Wil- 
liam was singularly blessed in this respect. 

His mother was the embodiment of energy, 
good sense and beneficence. It is the universal 
testimony of all who knew her, that her life 
seemed to be passed in doing good to others, and 
that self never was prominent in anything she 
thought, said, or did. She found her happiness 
in promoting the happiness of her family and 
friends. 

Her benevolence was instinctive, and she never 
appeared to think that there was any virtue in the 
sacrifices she made of her own selfish comfort in 
her unstinted devotion to the comfort and welfare 
of her husband and children. 

Much more than this, she was through life the 
friend of the friendless, the consoler of the sorrow- 
ful, the almoner of the poor, the comforter of the 
sick and the wretched. 

In Catholic countries she might have been ele- 
vated to the rank of a saint; but though her con- 
duct was regulated by deep religious convictions, 
she always expressed her religion in acts, not in 
words, and seemed intent on saving her own soul 
by strenuous endeavors to save others. 

And then she differed from most popular notions 
of saints in this, that she was as cheerful and joy- 
ous as she was benignant, and had double the 
mere animal spirits of those women who never 
think of anything but the gratification of their 
own selfish desires. 
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The son of this large-brained father and great- In 1808, his father removed to Boston, and 


hearted mother was a pet from the moment of his 
birth. Indeed his parents, whom he loved almost 
as dearly as they loved him, allowed the boy a 
more than ordinary degree of freedom. 

They did this that they might thus learn what 
were his real qualities of mind and disposition, and 
obtain an accurate knowledge of all the tendencies 
of his nature, so that they could restrain what 
was bad and stimulate what was good in him. 

This is a dangerous experiment in education; 
but it has, at least, the advantage of rendering 
needless the mean vice of lying, into which many 
a boy falls from the fear that his faults will not 
be tenderly dealt with by his parents. 

As such a boy lies from cowardice, his character 
is corrupted at the start; and he goes on lying 
throughout his life, believing that as he has es- 
caped a number of wholesome whippings in his 
childhood and youth by a glib denial of the little 
offences he may have committed, so, in his man- 
hood, he relies on hypocrisy and falsehood to cover 
up his graver violations of the laws of morality 
and religion. 

But William Prescott, from the moment he left 
his cradle, was of an open nature, concealing 
nothing, fearing nothing and trained according to 
the rules of that method of education which, 
though it may not make a pupila great scholar, 
tends to make him sincere, honest and brave. 

His mother was, of course, his first and last in- 
structor. But at an early age he was sent to a 
day school, kept by Miss Higgenson, one of the 
“gentlewomen” of Salem, descended from that 
Francis Higgenson who came to the town in 1629, 
and who still enjoys the reputation of being the 
founder of the churches of New England. 

In the education of the young persons intrusted 
to her care she disdained the name of school-mis- 
tress, adopting that of school-mother ; and in the 
opinion of all the best people of Salem, she richly 
deserved the title. 

In 1803, at the age of seven, he was placed in 
the select private school of the town, the teacher 
of which was a gentleman and scholar, who seems 
to have anticipated many of the more modern 
and liberal ideas which now guide the education 
of the young. 

This worthy teacher was long affectionately re- 
membered by several distinguished men who, as 
boys, had profited by his instruction, as ¢he ““Mas- 
ter Knapp” who had not only imparted to them 
the rudiments of knowledge, but had inspired them 
with the disinterested love of knowledge. 

At William did not shine among 
Master Knapp’s pupils. From his cradle he loved 
books; and stories which stirred his sensibilities 
and stimulated his imagination affected him like 
realities of his own experience. 


this school 


As a child he would sometimes be so strongly 
impressed by some grotesque fiction of ghosts, 
fairies, goblins and giants, that he would catch 
hold of his mother’s gown and follow her, as her 
household duties led her to pass from one room 
to another, in the fear of being lett alone with the 
queer people that dwelt in his brain, and which 
might, for all he knew, start out into actual exist- 


William was sent, at the age of twelve, to the 
private school of the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, one of 
the best classical scholars at that time in New 
England, and one of the most genial of teachers. 

By Dr. Gardiner he was prepared for college. 
Prof. Ticknor was William’s fellow-pupil; and he 
tells us in his delightful biography of Prescott, 
that the future historian easily learned what was 
necessary to qualify him for admission to Har- 

yard College, but learned little else. 

He was, however, an assiduous and enthusiastic 
reader of miscellaneous literature. Southey’s 
translation of the old romance of “Amadis de 
Gaula” took a specially strong hold of his imagi- 
nation. 

He was unconsciously drawn by the bent of his 
genius to works the distinguishing merit of which 
was narrative. He thus insensibly imbibed an 
idea of the style best suited to a narrator, a style 
which eventually made his own narratives of his- 
torical events as fascinating as most romances. 

In the intervals, however, of this miscellaneous 
reading and classical study, he and a fellow-pupil 
indulged in a great variety of boyish pranks. 

After going to a circus, for example, they would 
attempt to imitate what had called forth their ad- 
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ence unless he were protected from them by his | 
mother’s presence. 

But the love of reading what interests the mind, 
and the love of study which tasks it, are two dif- 
ferent things; and the systematic work which a 
school-boy is called upon to perform did not agree 
with his easy and somewhat indolent tempera- 
ment. 

In after life, nothing in his character seemed 
more admirable to his friends than his constant 
cheerfulness in circumstances which make most 
men irritable, sulky and morose; and this cheer- 
fulness was the chastened survival of the riotous, 
frolicsome animal spirits of his babyhood and 
boyhood. 

At any rate, the dear boy could be made to 
learn only what he desired to learn. His father 
must oftentimes have been troubled in spirit in 
witnessing the lazy good-nature with which his 
bright son evaded exact studies, and resented at- 
tempts to make him a systematic scholar. 

Indeed, as a lad, William overflowed in nothing 
in fun and mischief. He even de- 
lighted in practical jokes, the most offensive form 
of juvenile jocularity, and which, if such jokes do 
not originally spring from a malicious disposition, 
are apt, by indulgence in them, to create it. 


so much as 


He once brought down upon himself the severe 
condemnation of his father by frightening a ser- 
vant-girl in the family “half to death’? by jump- 
ing out suddenly upon her from behind a door. 


It is plain that such freaks of hilarity have their 
source in a disregard of the rights and feelings of | 
others. Begun in boyhood in mere thoughtless- 
ness, they tend—if the spirit that prompts them 
continues into manhood—to make those who prac- 
tise them find an odious and ignoble delight in 
whatever inflicts mortification and pain on their 


associates. 








But Prescott had sensitiveness of conscience as 
well as hilarity of spirits. Once, before he was in | 
his “teens,”” when his mother was grieved at some 
fault which had probably sprung from his love of | 
fun, she directed him to read to her Dr. Chan-| 
ning’s “Sermon to Children.” | 

As he went onin his reading, says Prof. Tick- 
nor, “his lips began to quiver, and his voice to 
choke. He stopped, and with tears said,— 

«Mother, if I am ever a bad boy again, won't 
you set me to reading that sermon?” | 





miration; and a family cat, which they were 
training to go through some of the circus exer- 
cises, became dreadfully scorched in the operation. 
Then they would devise games of battle, stimu- 
lated by newspaper accounts of the European 
wars of the time. 

But above all they gloried in inventing stories, 
each trying to excel the other in the novelty and 
wildness of the persons and incidents they volubly 
poured forth from their fertile imaginations. 

In August, 1811, William was admitted to the 
Sophomore class in Harvard College. After his 
preliminary examination was over, he wrote an 
account of it to his father. 

‘When we were first ushered into their (the 
Examiners’) presence, they looked like so many 
judges of the Inquisition. We were ordered down 
into the parlor, almost frightened out of our wits, 
to be examined by each separately ; but we soon 
found them quite a pleasant sort of chaps.” 

After the examination was,over, and he was as- 
sured by Tutor Frisbie that he had done himself a 
great deal of credit, he adds,— 

“IT feel myself twenty pounds lighter than I did 
yesterday.” 

Though entering Harvard College so easily, 
Prescott did not show any disposition to exceed 
in scholarship. He did his tasks, and nothing 
more. The rest of his time he devoted to amuse- 
ments. 

In Greek and Latin he had been so thoroughly 
trained by Dr. Gardiner that he readily excelled 
the great majority of his fellow-students in his ac- 
quaintance with those languages ; in metaphysics, 
for which he had a distaste, he still, by hard 
study, qualified himself to pass a respectable ex- 
amination; but in mathematics he could “make 
no show at all.” 

Incapable of understanding the elements of the 
science, he at first resorted to the dangerous 
“dodge” of committing his mathematical lessons 
to memory, without apprehending any meaning in 
the words and signs he glibly recited; but he soon 
was disgusted with this appearance of knowing 
what he did not know, and he frankly confided to 
his professor his hopeless ignorance of the very 
elements of mathematics. 

His professor, thus advised of his incompetency, 
graciously relieved him from the task of pretend- 
ing to understand what he was incapable of under- 
standing, 
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There is nothing more ruinous to the mind of 
the student than to commit to memory mathemat- 
ical demonstrations of which he does not compre- 
hend the principles on which they rest. Some 
students, able in every other branch of study, 
thongh deficient in mathematica! perception, have 
been driven into insanity by following through 
the long years of their college life the practice, at 
first adopted by Prescott, of memorizing problems 
in the science, which he soon prudently aban- 
doned. 

It is curious that, throughout his college life, 
Prescott was continually making resolutions as to 
his conduct and studies. He recorded these reso- 
lutions on paper, and showed them to his intimate 
friends. By these, he said, his course in college 
was to be rigidly conformed. 

When he violated them, which he often did, he 
formed new resolutions. These had the same 
fate as their predecessors, though they were as 
confidently intrusted to his associates as his first 
determinations. 

At last, in despair, he told his friend Gardiner 
that he had come to one resolution that he would 
never violate, and this was that hereafter he 
would form no resolution at all. 

Thus gay, bright, joyous, with a governing sen- 
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timent of duty which he did not consistently fol- 
low out in conduct, William glided on through the 
first eighteen months of his college career. 

He knew that, without strenuous work, he was 
sure to have the means of supporting himself in 
a life of intellectual idleness, because his indul- 
gent father had made a fortune in a hard, vexa- 
tious and continuous life of intellectual labor. 

William’s career as an historian might have ut- 
terly failed had it not have been for a calamity 
which at first seemed to make him a hopeless in- 
valid for life. 

The students of Harvard appear to have been a 
rough set in 1813. The officers of the college had 
left the dinner-hall on one momentous day, and 
the students, before departing, indulged in some 
eccentric freaks. 

Prescott was not engaged in the disturbance; 
but, as he was going out of the hall, he turned his 
head to see what was going on, when a large, hard 
piece of bread, hurled by a student without any 
reference to a mark, struck his left open eye, and 
he fell senseless. 

The missile not only destroyed the sight of the 
eye, but produced a concussion of the brain. For 
weeks Prescott was confined to his bed; his full 
ruddy face became pale and shrunken; his whole 
system was reduced to a pitiable state of weak- 
ness; but his mind remained clear, and his innate 
cheerfulness of disposition bore him triumphantly 
through all the trials of his illness. 

When he recovered, he returned to Harvard, 
and, with the one eye left to him, prosecuted his 
studies with the simple resolution to graduate re- 
spectably. 

He succeeded in establishing his rank as a Greek 
and Latin scholar, and as a proficient in English 
literature. 

He was chosen by his class a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, then a special title of 
honor; and when he graduated he was selected to 
be one of the “orators” at Commencement, and 
recited, with great applause, a Latin poem on 
Hope, of his own composition. 

His parents, who idolized their son, spread a 
great tent on the college grounds, and feasted 
therein five hundred guests, all gathered to con- 
gratulate the successful graduate, and to show 
their respect for the Prescott family, which emi- 
nently deserved to be respected. 

Up to this time, William Prescott had exhibited 


a certain levity of character, which was considered 
fatal to his success in life. 

The student who carelessly threw the bit of 
hard bread which embittered the whole of Pres. 
cott’s life never showed the least compunction for 
his heedless act. During Prescott’s severe illness 
he expressed no sympathy for his victim. He 
thought that Prescott did not know his assailan:. 

But Prescott did know him. He concealed this 
information from his most intimate friends; anq 
it was only afterwards, when he was suffering 
from the worst results of the blow in partial 
blindness and acute rheumatic pains, that he had 
an opportunity to indulge in a truly Christian re- 
venge. 

The man who had made his own life uncomtort- 
able was in need of his recommendation to make 
himself comfortable for life. Prescott gave it cor- 
dially, without any thought of the injury he had 
sustained from the culprit, who never had the de- 
cency to express the slightest sympathy for the 
sufferings of his benefactor. 

The name of this person has been charitably 
suppressed; but the act of Prescott, in thus mak- 
ing the fortune of the man who had so cruelly in- 
jured him, deserves to be remembered as a signal 
instance of Christian virtue. 

The wonder of Prescott’s career as an historian, 
shown in his victory over obstacles which are com- 
monly considered insurmountable, attracted the 
sympathy of all men of intellect and learning in 
the leading countries of Europe, — Germany, 
France and Great Britain. 

His own character became more vigorous as he 
cheerfully submitted to the self-imposed drudgery 
of research into historical documents, in obtaining 
which he lavished money as liberally as he lay- 
ished time, in reducing them to order. His histo 
ries now rank among the classics of American lit- 
erature. 

And it may be said in conclusion, that those fay- 
ored friends and acquaintances who knew him 
personally will never forget the beautiful simptic- 
ity of his character, the modesty with which his 
hard-earned laurels were worn, and the charming 
courtesy of manner, springing from the instinctive 
kindliness of his heart, and overflowing.on rich 
and poor alike, which justly entitled him to be 
considered one of the finest gentlemen of his time. 








A SNOW-BALL BATTLE. 

A year or two ago, the grave merchants and bankers 
of London, as they left the Exchange, became boys 
again, and indulged in a hotly contested game of snow. 
balling. The delight in such a contest is not confined 
to boys who have the benefits of civilization, as may be 
seen in the following description of one witnessed by a 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Times, among the 
Indians of the Red River of the North. From the deck 
of a steamer, a party of Cheyenne and Sioux boys, each 
numbering about twenty-five, were seen engaged in a 
regular snow-ball battle. 

The Sioux youths were led by a tall, supple fellow of 
fifteen or thereabouts, who hurled the balls with the 
force of a grown warrior and the precision of an old ar- 
tillery-man. 

His moccasins were in his way, and so, tearing them 
from his feet, he wrapped them in a hard packing of 
snow and sent them whistling into the ranks of the en- 
emy. This act kindled the fire on the Sioux side, a 
dozen of the lads at once stripping to the waist and 
running forward with wild cries. 

The hand-to-hand attack had been expected, for a 
number of the Cheyennes sprang forward and grappiced 
with the Sioux. Never was a charge more completely 
met. Every Sioux found his Cheyenne as if the whole 
matter had been prearranged. 

No blows were struck, but the wrestling was ficrce 
and savagely heroic. The wrestlers were in a straight 
line, nor did the line waver. 

Meanwhile, the boys who were not in the line ceased 
their volleys and waited for the result. The tall leader 
of the Sioux had for his opponent a boy of about seven- 
teen—a strong, wiry fellow, who once had wrestled 
with, thrown and killed a full-grown bear. 

Down his chest was a long, ugly scar that had been 
cut by the bear’s claws, and in the back of his neck was 
the imprint of the bear’s teeth. The Boy-Who-Killed- 
the-Bear swayed back and forth, straining with his ut- 
most strength to weaken the Sioux lad’s hold. 

Finding that this could not be done, he slackened his 
hold, and the Sioux instantly backed away. This ap- 
peared to be a signal to all the wrestlers, for they also 
let go and retired. 

After a short rest a volley thrown by the Cheyennes 
again brought on the battle. The lines now were not 
more than ten yards apart, and the thud and bursting of 
the balls indicated that the close work was telling. 

The wild fusilade was succeeded by a clinching all 
around, and such a rough-and-tumble play the specta- 
tors never before saw. 

The Sioux leader seized a Cheyenne lad by the shoul- 
ders and sent him head-foremost into the river. Loud 
cries went up from the Cheyennes, who plainly re- 
garded the act as one of foul play. 

Four Cheyennes, including The-Boy-Who-Killed- 

The-Bear, pinioned the Sioux leader’s arm and rubl« d 
his head in the snow, filling his mouth, nostrils and 
ears. 
They then dragged him towards the river, but, before 
they could give the toss that would send him into the 
stream, they were attacked harum-scarum and helter- 
skelter by the whole Sioux band. 

A trapper who understood the Cheyenne tongue, and 
who was on the steamer, said that the Cheyennes were 
shouting, ““Drown him! drown him!” and that the gvs- 
ticulating grown warriors on the outskirts of the batt! 
field were screaming, “Fair play!” 

Whatever they may. have been trying to say, there 
certainly was a tremendous hubbub, in the midst of 
which the Sioux leader broke from the grasp of his 4s5- 
sailants and threw himself panting and perspiring ito 
the arms of his fellows. 

At this turn in the battle the men of both the Sioux 





and the Cheyenne bands, who had been attracted to th¢ 
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scene by the terrific yells, interfered, and both parties 
shook hands and retired. 

The Cheyenne who had been thrown into the river 
did not seem to mind the ducking, for he walked slowly 
off with the others, laughing as he went. And so ended 
the battle of the snow-balls. 





«4 
HIGH AND LOW HEELS, 

Fashion seems indifferent to reason and independent 
of experience. Priests and prophets have attempted to 
regulate it, and they have failed. An essayist says: 
‘‘The Jewish ladies paid no more attention to Ezekiel 
than the Queen’s Marics did to Knox. Prynne failed 
to move the beauties of the period of Charles I., and 
even the Scottish Presbytery, when it could do almost 
anything, was repulsed with loss by the ringlets and the 
stomachers, the bodices and bracelets, of the Caledonian 
fair.’’ 

Notwithstanding this failure of the clergy, physicians 
have from time to time taken the fashions in hand, and 
tried to make their devotees amenable to common- 
sense. Availing itself of the fact, that a London in- 
ventor had made an apparatus for registering the length 
and frequency of a man’s steps while walking, the Lon- 
don Lancet thus discourses about high and low heels: 

It was ascertained that the step is longer in going up 
hill than in going down hill. It is shorter when a bur- 
den is carried; longer with low than with high-heeled 
boots; longer when the sole is thick and prolonged a 
little beyond the foot than when it is short and flexible. 

It thus appears that the heel may with benefit be al- 
most indefinitely lowered, while it is disadvantageous to 
prolong the sole of the boot beyond a certain limit, or 
to give it an absolute rigidity. 

Some influences which lengthen the step lessen its 
frequency; so in going up hill the step becomes at the 
same time longer and less frequent. 

In walking on level ground, the length of the step 
and its frequency are always proportioned; the quicker 
the walk the longer the step. 

Nature here proves the —~ of the high heel in a 
most practical manner; and the objection to them in 


Premature Loss of the Hair 

May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
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men is equally applicable to ladies; and if they could 
only see themselves as they totter along perched up on 
high heels and walking as if stepping on egg-shells, 
their ludicrous appearance would at once stop the fash- 
ion. 

Any one accustomed to country life and long walks 
on the hills must have felt that terrible leg-weariness 
which a day’s shopping with a lady entails. Theslow, 
irregular walk, the frequent pauses, and the difficulty 
of taking short steps with proper balance, are trials 
well known to men. 

Without a good-shaped, low-heeled boot, no lady, how- 
ever pretty her foot or graceful her carriage, can walk 
becomingly, with ease to herself and a proper flexion of 
the muscles of the feet and legs. 

Half the ricked ankles come from heels being too 
high to form a proper steady base for the weight of the 
body, and the narrow pointed toes prevent their proper 
expansion and use. 

Make a footprint in the sand and then go and place 
your boot in it—what a margin there will be. Horses 
even, with a horny hoof, suffer terribly if their shoes 
are cramped and do not allow the foot to expand. 

Much more might be written of the accompanying ills 
of tight and high-heeled boots; but as long as women 
will bear the pain so as to appear taller and to have tiny 
feet, so long will they do violence to nature’s gifts. 

In fact, so cramped up and stilted has fashion made 
the walk nowadays that a lady with wooden legs might 
pass muster in the park undiscovered. 


Seco et 
ACTED JUST AS HE TALKED. 

The wisdom of lavish alms-giving to perfect strangers, 
or of trusting promiscuously the statements of beggars, 
has been proved more than questionable — however 
much such charity may speak for one’s goodness of 
heart. The point of the following story, showing the 
result of a student’s rather audacious trick, lies in the 
noble consistency of a man who would not preach what 
he did not practise : 


Gessner, the celebrated Professor of Moral Philosoph 
at Leipsic, on one occasion delivered a lecture in whic 
he spoke of the claims that the unfortunate have on the 
compassion of mankind ; and so cloquent were his words 
that he drew tears from many eyes. 

A certain person in the audience being curious to 
know whether the professor’s deeds were in hyo | 
with his teachings, after the lecture disguised himself 
as a needy gentleman, and introduced himself into his 
presence. 

He told him an imaginary tale of distress, and con- 
cluded by imploring him for the loan of sixty dollars, 
that he might discharge a debt, for the non-payment of 
which he was threatened with immediate imprison- 
ment. 

“That sum (sixty dollars) happens to be all that I 
have at present,” replied Gessner; ‘nevertheless, I 
shall be glad to assist you.” 

He went and procured the amount, and handed it to 
the supplicant, who thanked him, promising to repay 
him in a month. 

‘Do not inconvenience yourself by endeavoring to do 
so,” replied the professor; “although I am poor” (his 
whole life was, in fact, one of poverty), “‘I should pre- 


fer to wait until it suits your circumstances to repay | 


me. Go, and may God lighten your lot!” 

The youth, at these words, threw himself on his 
knees, and, kissing Gessner’s hands, begged his pardon 
for the trial to which he had subjected his virtue. 

“And how,” said the professor, embracing him, ‘chow 
could you doubt my desire to assist the unfortunate ? 
It is the chief pleasure I enjoy, and it is as necessary to 
my happiness as food is to my body; and, believe me, 
were I unable to render succor to those who need it, my 
distress would shorten my life.’ 

If all those in the possession of riches resembled this 
peers in the goodness of his heart, ours would be a 

iappier world than it now is. 


J Oiiiininscic 
TROUT AND DUCK. 

The following fish story fromthe Sea World is so in- 
genious that it ought to be true: Asa gentleman was 
fishing in the mill-dam below Winchester, Va., he acci- 
dentally threw his line across a strong white duck, 
which suddenly turned round, twisted the gut around 
her own neck and fixed the hook of the dropper-fly in 
her breast. 


Thus entangled and hooked she soon broke off the 
gut above the dropper, and sailed down the stream with 
the end of the fly trailing behind her. She had not 
proceeded far before a trout of about a pound anda 
half took the fly effectually. 

“hen commenced a struggle as extraordinary as ever 
Was witnessed—a duck at the dropper and a large trout 
at the end of the fly. Whenever the trout exerted itself 
the terror of the duck was very conspicuous; it fluttered 
its wings and dragged the fish. 

When the trout was more quiet the duck evidently 
gave way, and suffered herself to be drawn under some 
bushes, where the shortness of the gut did not allow 
the trout to shelter herself. The duck’s head was fre- 
quently drawn under the water. 

By chance, however, the gut got across a branch 
which hung downward into the water; and the duck, 
taking advantage of the purchase which this Ty a her, 
dragged her opponent from his hole and obliged him 
show his head above water, 

Then it became a contest of life and death. The trout 
was in its last agonies, and the duck in avery weak 
state, when the gut broke and suffered them to depart 
their own ways, 
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BOY LOST! 


Our little boy, 11 years old, left home on the 11th day 
of Oct. last which has caused his parents and friends to 
mourn. e last trace we had of_him was at Buda, 
on the C, B. & Q. R. R., in Illinois. He had secured nec- 
— tools to Diack boots, and said he was going to his 

uncle’s in Massachusetts. ‘His name is He nry J.Sawyer; 
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socks, and gingham shirt. Any person securing him and 

notify ing me will be well paid for their trouble. We fear 
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G. W.SAWYE , Altona, Knox Co., Illinois. 
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3 2 of Corn; 28 of Cucum- 


Thirty-Six Varieties of 
ber; 42 of Melon; 33 of Peas; 28 of Beans; 17 of Squash; 23 
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of Beet and 40 of Tomato, with in proportion, a 
large portion of which were grown on my five seed farms, will 
be found in my V. and Flower Seed 
for 1882. Sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last 
Season need not write for it. All Seed sold from my establish- 
ment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gratis. The 
original jueer @hio and Burbank Pota- 
toes, Marblehead Corn, the Hubbard Squash, 
Cabbage, and a score of 
other new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
New Vegetables a Specialty. 


games J. H. Gregory Marblebead, Mass, 





SHEET MUSIC! 


We are now selling all the latest apa most 
popular pieces of the day at t 
uniform price of 


FIVE CENTS A COPY! 


This Music is the same in every respect as that which 
has hitherto been sold at from 30 fo 75 centsa copy. The 
paper on which it is printed is of the best quality, and ét 
ts full Sheet Music size. Any piece selected from our 
list sent by mail upon receipt ‘of two 3-cent st: amps, or 
ten pieces ‘for cents. Liberal discount to deale rs. 
Partial List of Pieces: 

VOCAL, 
Alice, Where art Thou? All on Account of Eliza; As T’'d 
Nothing Else to Do; AsYouLike it; Atthe Ferry; Awake; 
Banbury Cross; Bird of Love; H Blue Alsatian Mountains; 
Bridge; Brother's L To. 3 By the Sad ScaWaves;Cleans- 
ing Fires; Convent Slept} Country L Danube River; : 
Darby and Joan; Dear Old F arm; Do us, Tender and 
True; Down by the old Mill Stream; Dream Song; Drum- 
mer’s Song; Entbarrassme nt; Every Incha Sail ky 
so Blue; Fairly Caught; Fairy Jane; First Letter 
Maiden; Gallants of Engi: md; Gathered Roses 
Song; Grandmother’s Chair; Bid Thee to Forget; I 
Cannot Sing the Old Songs; If; I'm A the ?P ‘ast; 
In Shadowland; In Summer Time; In the Gloaming; In 
the Golden Eventide; In the Starlight; It was a Dream; 
Iwasa Fair Young Curate then; J: upanese Love Song; 
Just Like That; Katy’s Letter; Keep a Light Heart, Say 
I; Kerry Dance; Killarney; King’s Champion; Kin 
Highway; Kiss of a Little Child; Lardy Dah; Let Ke 
Dream Again; Little Flowers; Lost Chord; Love Never 
Dies; Love, the Joy of Every Nation; Maid of Athens; 
Memories; Midshipmite; Mistress Prue; My Love Be- 
yond the Sea; My ative L and; pene) Lee; Naughty 
‘Mara; None but [can Say; North Wind: No, Sir; Near- 
er, my God, to Thee; O ‘Fair Dove, O Fond Dove: 0 
Fred, Tell T hem to Stop; Old Timbertoes; On the Rocks 
by Aberdee n; Other Days; Our Crew; Out on the Rocks; 
Over the Garden Wall; Over the Rolling Sea; Pilot Joe; 
Punchinello; Rochester Bells; Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep; Ruth; Safe Home at Last; Saviour, Breathe 
an Evening Blessing; Shadows of the P ast she is not 
Fair to Outward View; Smiles may End in Tears; Some 
Day; Squire and Ms Star of the North; Summer 
Show es Swee the: I'wickenham Ferry 
the Heart; 1's Farewell Thady OF linn; I 
Love! There’s only Room for One; Three Sailor Boys; 
Token; Tor redo and the Whale; Trysting Tree; Turn- 
ham Toll: 7 wenty Years Ago; Two Little Lives; Un- 
requited; Unspoken; Warrior Bold; Watermill; We 
Loved but to Part: What Jack will Say; When the 
Swallows Come; Yes, Sir. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Miscellaneous.—Bells of the Convent; Blue Bells 
of Scotland; Chimes of Normandy; Chinese Serenade; 
Consolation; Danse des Guarrany; Evening; English 
May-Pole Dance; Entr’acte, from Rosamund; Family 
Gathering; Flower Song; Frolic of the Frogs; From a 
True Heart; Good Night; Hobart Pasha; In Flowery 
Groves; In &ympathy (4 Nands s); In the Sunshine; Joy= 
fulness; Joyous Love; Mascot Quadrille; Midenmmves 
Pleasures; “Monastery Belis; New Year's Gree fing ( 
ae Old Oaken Bucket; Pastor: ails Patience Pot- 
nourri; Peace of the Heart; Le Petit Carnival (4 hi unds) ¢ 
Pirates of Penzance Lancers; Pure as Snow; Tastic 
Pleasures; Salvini Schottise he : Shepherd Boy; 8 ring 
Morning; Summe r Breezes; Summer R: unblings 3 Tar 
a wells Toreador’s Song; "La Tyrolicnne; Will 0° the 

isp. 

Galops.—Can't Stop; Everybody’s Darling; Fairy 
Queen; Florentine; Helter Skelter; dolly | Brothers; 
Mascot, Paul and Virginia: Racquet; Seeret Love; This 
or Nothing; Touta la Joie: Winter Wind, 

Marches.—Boceaccio; Evans Grand; Fatinitza; pede 
field’s Funeral; Jolly Tar’s; Mascot; Miel shael Stros 
My Native Home; Swedish Wedding; Turkish Pat at 
Wedding. 

Polkas.—Amaranth; Bella Bocca; Belle Americaine; 
Farewell; Gipsy; Madame Favart; Morning Bell; Two 
Companions. 






























Waltzes.—Always or Never; Beautiful Blue Danube; 
Bella; Boccaccio; Breeze of the Night; Charming; First 
Kiss; Flower of St. teh ake. Gertrude’s Dream: 
Illusioni; Mascot; One Finger; Patience: Pearls aud 


Laces; Racquet; Les Sirenes; Valse in Al; Wreath, 
G2 Catalogue of hundreds of others with every order, 


F.M. TRIFET, 25 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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“SHOPPING” IN DAMASCUS. 

“Shopping isa woman’s delight. It is most men’s 
vexation. If, however, the man be a Yankee, he loves to 
bargain, and is always “ready to dicker or toswap.” The 
old oriental city of Syria, Damasgus, would furnish much 
enjoyment to “shopping”? women and bargaining Yan- 
kees. 

The convenience of buyers is secured by the custom 
The 
may range along a strect devoted to the sale 


which groups each trade in a particular bazaar, 
“shopper” 
of jewelry, enter another that displays nothing but silk, 
and saunter through a third sweetening her hand with 
the perfumes of the Orient. 


Entering one of these narrow streets, covered so as to 
protect them from the fiery Syrian sun, the master of 
bargaining will find himself face to face with foemen 
worthy of his skill. 

The shops are small square rooms raised about ten 
feet from the street. A tissue net hung loosely over 
the front indicates that the shopkeeper is out on busi- 
ness, but will shortly return. You may inspect his 
shop through the net’s meshes, or go on to the next. 

You do got enter the shop, but are invited to seat your- 
self on a small stool, which the merchant places for you 
on the outside. A cup of coffee and a pipe are cour- 
teously offered, for in Damascus the sharpest bargain. 
ing is carried on with good humor, and the seller wish- 
es the patron to make his advances in a pleasant mood. 

Being a Frank, the merchant names prices which are 
exorbitant in comparison with those he would ask a na- 
tive. But you have been cautioned and are prepared to 
haggle with him in the style of the country. 

You are in the Shoemakers’ Bazaar and see some na- 
tive slippers whose turned-up toes meet your fancy. 
Approaching the shop, with a dragoman as an inter- 
preter, you exchange salutations with the slipper mer- 
chant. 

He touches his heart, mouth and head; so do you. 
Pointing to the pair of slippers, you ask, ‘How much?” 

‘Forty piastres,”’ replies the gentle Syrian, a piastre 
being about four cents. 

You offer ten, and the merchant, without being in 
the ‘vast offended, bids you “Take them for nothing.” 
It is acommon expression to indicate that your offer is 
fur to» low. 

You try on the slippers, and the Syrian, with the air 
of one conferring a favor, says, ‘‘ You may have them 
for twenty-five piastres.”” 

You offer twenty-five piastres for two pairs. 
he will accept forty. 

‘{ will give you thirfy piastres for these two pairs,” 

Hle refuses with courteous emphasis, and you walk 
away. But before a dozen steps are taken you are 
called back. 

“For thy sake, I will say thirty piastres,” and he 
looks as if he were a philanthropist, supplying indigent 
travellers with slippers. 

Hsut the wily Syrian has one more chance at the Frank 
who has “beaten down” his price. You offer a gold 
napoleon, and in making change the slipper merchant 
rates some native pieces at more than their current 
value. You refuse them and demand bicheliks, a de- 
based silver coin, which passes for five piastres. With 
asmile, he hands them out, and as you pass on, he has 
a higher estimation of Yankee skill in bargaining. 


He says 


4+@> 
TRYING TO DECEIVE. 

Mimiery in birds is a faculty of which we have many 
examples, but mimicry in snakes (i. e., of one species 
A writer in the 
Naturalist says, the question “Does the fox-snake 


by another) is a curiosity in nature. 


‘mimic’ 
that occurred several years ago, when collecting plants 
in the vicinity of Panola, Miss. 


the rattlesnake?” recalls an experience of mine 


A anoke of an unknown kind running along in the 
low grass was pursued to some rails that lay in a loose 
pile on the ground where it had fled for safety. By 
means of a stick of sufficient length, after finding it, [ 
held it fast to the side of a rail, when L was surprised 
and startled by a buzzing sound from its tail. 

The first thought was that | had a rattlesnake, but a 
glance at the tail and the color of the skin at once dis- 
proved this. Feeling safe from being bitten, the hold 
was kept, and the phenomenon observed. The tail, ver- 
tically flattened either naturally or for the occasion, was 
thrown into rapid vibrations from side to side. 

The snake was very angry at being held, and I 
thought this its mode of showing its spite. The sound 
seemed hardly as acute as that made by the rattlesnake, 
but may have been somewhat modified on account of 
the beating of the tail against a rail, as it did from its 
position. It was, however, a close enough imitation to 
cause one, on hearing it, to get out of the way of harm. 


a 4«@> a 
LOST THE RACE, 

We trust that the boys who read the Companion are 
young gentlemen. If so, the following anecdote will 
strike them as all right, and they will say, “Alec” did 
just the thing he ought to have done, race or no race: 


Down the street, on his new velocipede, came Alec 
Woods, a boy of ten years. He was racing with an- 
other boy, and just a little ahead. He was very sure he 
should win a pocketful of marbles, which his brother 
had offered to the winner of the race. 

A lady was coming up the street, laden with parcels, 
and she chanced to drop one. Alee’s quick eye saw it, 
and in an instant he was off his steed, and, picking up 
the parcel, restored it to its owner, while, with a shout 
of triumph, his playmate rode on and won the race. 

“You goose!”’ laughed the big brother, who had seen 
the whole thing. 

“T don’t care,” said Alee. “I'll bet mamma would 
have been glad if any one had pieked up a parcel for 
ner.” 

Well, gentlemanly Alee didn’t win the race, neither 
did he lose a prize, for the brother decided to “reward 


merit,’’ as he called it, and Alec’s pockets soon knew 


10 lack of marbles. 
+> 
HOW HE GAINED THE LIVING, 

Thurlow, Lord Chancellor in George IIL.’s time, was 
wn able lawyer, an unscrupulous politician, and a witty 
man. His usual demeanor was that of a “trough,” but 
he could be affable when the humor seized him, as the 
following anecdoté shows: 


A curate had a numerous family, but no friend among 
the great to advance him. His rector having died, and 
the living being the gift of the Crown, he made a person- 
al application to the chancellor for the appointment. 
Thurlow, who happened to be in one of his rare amia- 
nle moods, was favorably impressed by the curate, and 
asked ,— 

‘Whom have you to recommend you?” 

“Only the Lord of Hosts, my lord,”’ replied the poor 
“urate. 

“Well,” replied the witty chancellor, “as it is the 
first recommendation I have had from his lordship, be 
weaured that I shall attend to it.” 

In a few days the curate’s heart was gladdened by his 
receiving the gift of the living. 





“iow to Buy an Organ. 
We propose to give s few practical hints on buying an 

Organ. 
| Do not send your money to a sensational advertiser, 
who claims to give you an Organ with from 25 to 30 stops, 
| and nine or more sets of reeds. Such Organs in reality 
| contain only nine OCTAVES, being one octave LESS 
| than two complete sets of reeds, and at least 20 of the 
| stops are useless. The material alone for an Organ of 
first-class make would cost nearly as much as is asked 
for these many stop Organs complete. The stops have 
little or nothing to do with the capacity of an Organ. 

Buy your Organ at home, of a dealer whom you know 
to be reliable. Pay him afair price for a first-class Organ, 
such as an Estey or a Carpenter Organ, either of which 
willlast many years longer than a cheap instrument. 
You will then be in no danger of cultivating a “false ear,” 
as by the use of a poorly-tuned instrument. (Com, 


+> 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A SLEEP INDUCER. 

From my experience I would say that as a nerve ree 
storer in exhaustion from any cause, and as a sleep- 
inducer, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is of the greatest 
value. J. E. LOCKRIDGE, M. D. 

Indianapolis, Ind, (Com, 


An offensive breath frequently arises from diseased 
teeth. Nothing is more unpleasant. To sweeten the 
breath and cleanse the teeth use BROWN’sS CAMPHOR- 
ATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons. Sold everywhere at 25cts. [Com. 

A “yextieing Cards! Latest designs. 17 samples, 10c. 
L Lists free. ACME CARD Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


125 
1 











Mixed Foreign _ Stamps and Price-Lists for 
four 3c stamps. C. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 
CENTS for “NEW YORK OBSER 

printed in colors, The most beau 


VER CALENDAR,” 
tiful in the world, 
T PAYS to sell our Hand Printing RUBBER STAMPS, 

Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 





Fereign Stamps. Agents wanted tosellapproval sheets 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo.W.Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 


A STEEL BLADE POCKET KNIFE and Price 
List Mailed for 10 cts, by CHAS, FOLSOM,N.Y.City 


)Most Beautiful Advertising CARDS ever 
seen, given with acopy of None Such Recipe Book, 
tor 25 cts, in stamps. GEO. C. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ASTER, BIRTHDAY and REWARD Cards ! 

-4 An Elegant Imported Card, by mail, 5 cents; 6 for 
25 cents. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
In dered form, Delisious, ical 

a caavenients 10 — Riciland nour 

Depvt, ‘arren Street, eo Be 

MAIDENS VOW, and 75 other Songs WITH MusIc, 

all for 12 cts, 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fane Car beautiful set of Drew’s Adv’t’g. Cards, 

free. DREW M’F’G CU., Balto., Md, 


TP\HE HUGE arastic, griping, sicken 
being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s “ 
lets.” Sold by druggists. 








3 Collectors. Send green stamp for a 





pills are fast 
rgative Pel- 





‘Trial doz, 36.6. Cie 
Vour 

Baur Co. 94 W.6@ 
a 


OICE 





‘To know your full voice power, } 
SIN PS pies, mock enangh tome, wae 
Sro-vs3 feed © 
S.M.SPENCER 
Sells Rapidly. 112 Wash’n St. 


Particulars is Cz4. (* 5Oew= Mass. 
OPIUM Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
A KEY 
>») Pe ty. mail, 20 cts. Circulars 


SOLD Paris's Bion & 0G., 38 Dey St.,N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF NOVELTIES 
AND FANCY COODS. 

Goods new and useful in grrr family. Send stam 


for Catalogue of Holiday Goc WELLS MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 65 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


D,2 
great Bargain Box (104 cards onl 


FREE ® cents) for Card Collectors. J. H. BI 


INGHAM, Stationer, 113 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BEATTY'S ORGANS "> 


Age nta Wanted. 











"Will send anywhere FREEa Beautiful 
CHROMO sample of our 


50 
M- 





stops, 

5 sets reeds only $65. 

Pianos 8125 up. §@"Lllustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


DIARY FREE 


FOR 1882, with IMPROVED INTEREST 
TABLE, CALENDAR, ete. Sent to any address 
on receipt of two 3-cent Cw ® Address 

CHAS. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila. 





NO CORDS OR BALANCE 


Sold by all Resp 
s- HARTSHORN, 


UTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 9, 1882. 








GIVEN AWAY 2)222 x0 
will send us an order 
for $25 worth of Tea, an elegant FRENCH CHINA 
GOLD BAND TEA SET of 44 Pieces. For fur- 
ther particulars address 
ATLANTIC TEA CU.. Fitchburg, Mass. 


Agents wanted. $5 a day made 
Selling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
SAFETY LAMPS and PLAT- 
FORM FAMILY SCALE. Weigh- 
ing up to 25 lbs. Sells at $1.50. 
Domestic SCALE Co., 186 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK, 

Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
ferent brightcolored tints, &c. Price by mail, postpaid. 
2 cents. Address AETNA CARD CoO,, 119 Fulton St., N.Y. 


> oe FIFTH SEASON. 


7 UJ E 0 Pp The most enjoyable and 


economical rite 
and Hotels first-class. 











lever planned. AllTrave' 
COMPANY SELEC?I. 
Send for circular. E. TOURJEE, Music Haut, Boston. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Self-Inking, onl 8. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES Sokinke 
ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. rome for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Ib Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass, Established 1847, 








Prevent Accidents 
Srom slipping. The hand- 

é somest and safest car- 

riagestep made. Forged from 

best iron and formed with 

@ sunken panel, in which is se- 

a cured a plete of richly 
en) moulded Rubber. Durability war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 

RUBBER STEP MaNuFACTURING Co,, Bos' 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS, for Public, Sunday 
School and Home Exhibitions. Views illustrat- 
ing all subjects. A priced and illustrated Catalogue of 
120 pages will be sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


FOREICN STAMPS! 
200 Splendid Mixed Stamps, 
jeciading Haiti, Argentine, Peru: 
Trinid Servia, Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Bermuda, Venezuela, with 
new price-list, post-paid, 25 cents. 
100 all different scarce Stamps, 
including Gambia,Cyprus, Liberia, 
Salvador, Bulgaria, Japan, Hong 
rice-list, post-paid, 50 cents. E. R. 

Plainfield, nion County, N. Y. 


AUTOMA'TIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
Uy lasses; a Sold by 
y Gpticians. y mail, 25ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LripertTy PLACE, N.Y. 








ypt, with 
Man, Box I 








Agents wanted for tue only fine large steel portrait o1 


GARFIELD. 


Engraved in Line and Stipple from a photograph 
approved by Mrs. Garfield as a correct likeness. 
A beautiful work of art. No_ competition. 
Size 18x‘ Send for circulars and extra terms, 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co.,Norwich,Conn. 


s 
If you have a cabinet-sized photo- 
aph of Garfield which you want 
amed, send for this new and beauti- 
ul design, No. 84, price 10 cts. If you 
have no Saw, hunt up some boy who 
has, or send me $2.00 and I will send 
the frame prepaid, made up from white 
holly. Itis an elegant frame, and dif- 
ferent from anything in market. State 
where you saw advertisement. Ad- 

dress © A. H. POMEROY, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASTHETICISM, THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 


Beautifully embroidered silk and satin INITIAL BANDS 
for the inside of Gentlemen’s hats, all colors, any set of 
initials; a magnificent present from a lady to her lover,a 
sister to her brother, a wife to her husband, a child to its 
father. Mailed free on receipt of $1.00, ENTERPRISE 
IMPORTING CO., 2016 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


ectable Dealers. 
486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





ITCHING 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON is a specific for this most distressing disease. 
will instantly relieve the most aggravated case. 
ceived by the proprietors :— 


Messrs, JOSEPH BURNRTT & Co.— 


plaint called Jtching Piles, 
ing, by simply applying Kalliston, a bottle 
magical; the itching ceased almost instantly, and I have 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 

I have had the Itching Piles off and on ever since the 
nobody knows what pain 
Kalliston would cure me. I gota bottle, and the very fir 
minutes, and I think I am cured, as I have not had an 
Kalliston, it is nice and clean, and easy to use. Yours tru 


it has given instant relief. For sale by all the prin 
_ 


PILES ! 





The first application 


The following testimonials are among the many re- 


BosTon, May, 1880. 


Gentlemen,—You may not be aware of the fact that your Kalliston affords relief in that most distressing com- 
I made the discovery some weeks ago, during a night of intense discomfort and suffer- 
of which happened to be on my dressing table. The effect seemed to me 


had no recurrence. I feel it to be my duty to make this 


statement to you, hoping that thereby other sufferers may be relieved. 
Very truly, your obliged and obedient servant, 


FREDERICK MILLS, 115 Congress Street. 
JANUARY 29, 1881, 
war. Sometimes I have suffered agony, and I tell you 


and misery is, unless they have had the Itchihg Piles. Somebody told me that your 


rst time I used it the pain and itching was all gone in a few 
y trouble from it for a fortnight. Another thing about the 
ily, Jos. E. Foster, 18 Florence St., Somerville, Mass, 


Since receiving the above, the proprietors of Kalliston have endeavored fairly to test its value as a 
specific for Itching Piles, having caused it to be used in many aggravated cases, and in every instance 


cipal druggists in the United States and Canadas. 











UORATIVE, EMPLOYMENT 
large returns for comparatively little labors, 


For ful  pegtoniors address immediat 


rs JUDD CO. 751 Broadway, NY 
HEA 


RYE DEAE 


TiFICIAL R ¢ 
toring the 


t y him perfectly res 
hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years,hefhears with them, 
—_* mea rr tagearr eG ia eo obse t le, and re- 
in in position without aid. escriptive Circular free, 
John Garmore, 8.W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


NS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all kinds and prices 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITI 3, &e. Ba pt amy business for a man 
with smati capital. Also,Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus. catalogue 
free. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for our New 


G ] NS# Catalogue, 1881-82. 


oj 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, a 


ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

On the appearance of the first symptoms—as general 
debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations fol- 
lowed by night sweats and cough — hag oe measures for 
relief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous dis- 
ease of the lungs:—therefore use the great anti-scrofula, 
or blood-purifier and strength-restorer,— Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” Superior to Cod liver oil 
as a nutritive, and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For weak 
lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred affections, it has no 
equal. Sold by druggists the world over. or Dr. 
Pierce’s pamphlet on Consumption, send two stamps to 
ay DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buf- 
alo, N. Y. 




















Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech- ders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers, 


OUR $I5_ SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 














Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire relief, } can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
“*His remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
manent cure,’’—. ist. 


Rev. T. P. 


CEPHALINE. 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick» 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, Vertigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 cts. 
per box; 6 boxes, $2 5). Send for 
pamphlets, : Address 








C QGAOG 


% ( 
Cone maak ey 


NERVE FOO 
MANUFACTURED 
BY 
HF THAYER & CO, 


. F, {AYER & CO., ) 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. babe 


BOYS! — 


If you want somethin; 
that will keep fun on han 
all the time, get one of 
these 


PATENT BOW GUNS, 


with globe sight and 5 metal-pvinted arrows, 
Price $1. Sent to any part of the U.S. for 25c. 
extra. It shoots 200 yards and hits the squir- 
rel every time after you have learned to use 
it right. Send_for a_beautiful Catalogue of 
SCROLL SAWS, Fancy Woods and De- 
signs, Carving and Engraving Tools, Fishing 
Tackle, Gymnasium and Sporting Goods, 
Skates, &c., &c. Also 20,000 of the most beau- 
tiful GOLD and Colored Picture Card 
Foreign and American, for SCRAP BOOK 
and ALBUMS, lofor 35c., 20 for 40c., 40 for 70e. 
EDW. M. WRIGHT, 

Box. 31, Bremen, Marshall Co. Indiana, 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
edone. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syrup. 
Sold everywhere. 25c. &S1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


MALE AND FEMAL 


E oe 
AGENTS WANTE 5 to sellour PRIZE MEDA 


NEEDLES, 125 needles, completely assorted in a pack- 
age. Price to agents $9 per 100. Sell for@5cts. Sample 
kage 15 cts. in stamps. Goods warranted and sell fast. 

nd for circular. British Needle Association, 
2 New Church St., New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


GRAEFENBER 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIALDISEASES, HEAD- 
ACHE, BrLiousNEss, INDI- 
GESTION and FrvEers. These 











Tone up the system and restore health te 

those suffering from general debility and 

mervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 








